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lawson heavy-duty cylin- 
is buil#, Spiders are in- 
ly clamped as the slots for 
rods are cut into them. This 
ans that across 100" of width, the 
deflection is less than .005", an al- 
most negligible amount. 

Attention to such details means 
that you get a superbly built cylinder 
mold in the Black-Clawson design. 
Here are some additional features: 

Hollow, extra strong shaft on 
which are mounted fork-tailed 
spiders. As a protection against cor- 
rosion, bronze hubs completely cover 


the shaft. 


Across 100", Deflection 
is Less Than .005”" 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED. 


IN THIS STRONG, 





Round rods are used. This means 
less power to turn the mold, a fact 
proven by actual tests which showed 
that flat rodded molds take up to 
five times the power requirements of 
a round rodded mold. 

Rods are locked in place by pin- 
ning them against rotation. 

Winding wire (stainless, bronze, or 
Monel) is wound tightly and ac- 
curately. 

Backing wire cloth and facing wire 
cloth have welded or sewn seams. 

Next Time, Specify Black-Clawson 
Cylinder Molds. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT MOLD 















The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Operators of Shartie Brothers and Dilts. 


BLACK-CLAWSUN 


CYLINDER MOLDS 
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APPLETON FELTS FIRST WERE 
MADE THIS WAS A MODERN PAPER MILL 


As inventive genius was applied to the making of paper, hand 
methods gave way to machines designed for production. Year 
after year as progress was made, Appleton Felts have kept 
pace with this progress in papermaking. Today Appleton 
Felts are standard for all those characteristics: paper mills 
require in felts to make good paper. 

















This is one of a series of six advertisements illustrating the 
early history of paper making. 


Appleton Weelen Mills 
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CHARLES K. BLANDIN FOUNDATION 


>>> THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
the Charles K. Blandin Foundation be- 
comes the first philanthropy of its kind 
to touch the paper industry, and it will 
be recorded as one of the most ben- 
eficent endowments to be identified 
with this or any other industry. 

Articles of incorporation for this 
epochal organization were filed last 
month with the Secretary of State, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The purpose of this 
unique body is to promote civic, re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational enterprises for the peo- 
ple of Grand Rapids, Minnesota, and 
also to perpetuate the industrial insti- 
tution, the Blandin Paper Company, 
which bears the name of the man 
whose generosity has created this foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Blandin has said that after 
studying many of the foundations of 
today he figured one of them could 
carry out the job of running the Blan- 
din paper mill and make it continue 
to be one of the essential businesses 
in the community. 

It is of vital importance to Mr. 
Blandin that there harmony and 
co-operation among the workers not 
only in his mill but also in the entire 


Charles K. Blandin 


community, so in order to insure the 
community against divided ranks 
caused mainly by labor disputes he 
has written into the new foundation's 
articles of incorporation this one re- 
striction, that if there are any a 
ing labor troubles the foundation 
comes a state-wide benefactor in con- 
trast to the local service which it will 
confine itself to under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr. Blandin believes in the oo 
ophy of “the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people.” Among 
some of the projects that he has under- 
taken to bear out this philosophy are: 
his generous donations to numerous 
institutions in the community; the 
modernization of the Blandin a 
Company ; and now the creation of hi 
new foundation which will be a monu- 
ment to the harmony and co-operation 
which abides within the community. 

The board of trustees consists of 
Mr. Blandin; C. K. Andrews, vice 
president and general manager of 
Blandin company; C. H. Schacker, 
secretary of Blandin company; Frank 
E. King, Sr. and Lawrence A. Ross- 
man, of Grand Rapids; Charles V. 
Smith, vice president of the North- 
western B and Trust Company; 
and W. P. Oppenheimer, Mr. Blan- 
din’s personal attorney of St. Paul. 

The Blandin Paper Company is 
unique in that it was the first window- 
less paper mill to be built. Now the 
man who in 25 years built this com- 
pany from a small paper mill into an 
industrial plant that is noted for its 
beautiful surroundings, has established 
the first foundation of its kind. 


In 1916, Mr. Blandin gave up his newspaper business and acquired the plant of the Itasca Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
This illustration shows the mill as it appeared when completed in 1902. 
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A new company for the manufacture 
and national distribution of paper table- 
ware products will begin operations 
during February in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Fhe new company, to be known 
as Beach Products, Inc., has leased a 
three-story, fireproof factory and has 
installed machinery and equipment. 
President of the new firm is R. W. 
Beach, who has been president of the 
Beach Arthur Paper Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

The new company will manufacture 
and sell matched sets of decorated 

aper napkins, plates, cups and table- 
Foths ania: the trade pach “Handi- 
Set.” National distribution will be con- 
centrated in chain store organizations. 


R. W. Beach 


The company will manufacture paper 
table service of special design for birth- 
days, weddings, showers and holidays. 

Associated with Mr. Beach in the 
new enterprise, which is incorporated 
for $100,000 preferred and 10,000 
shares of common stock at no par value, 
are Samuel B. Sutphin, president of 
the Beveridge Paper Company, Indian- 
apolis; W. A. Atkins, vice president of 
the E. C. Atkins Company; R. E. Spar- 
row, vice president of the P. R. Mal- 
lary Company; James E. Bingham, 
attorney, and Alvin R. Jones, automo- 
bile distributor. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, famed World War ace and now 
president of the Eastern Airlines, is 
also associated with Mr. Beach in the 
new organization. Included also among 
those who are backing Beach Products, 
Inc., are L. D. Thompkins, executive 
vice president of the United States 
Rubber Corporation; Guy Lemmon, 
president of the Hecker Corporation ; 
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C. Russell Feldmann, industrialist; 
W. J. Hamlin, president of Universal 
Products Company; W. F. Lochridge 
and James B. Woolf, of J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency, and 
Arnold O. Braum, also associated with 
the Mallary company. 
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B. C. MILLS SET 
RECORD IN 1940 


A new record has been set in the 
production of i and pulp in both 
volume and value in British Columbia 
for 1940. 

Powell River Company and Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., two of British Columbia's 
largest mills, alone account for about 
270,000 tons, valued at about $13,500,- 
000 at the current base price of $50 per 
ton. 

One of the big factors in pulp pro- 
duction rise was the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company, ‘who quick- 
ly returned to production capacity 
when the Scandinavian competition 
was withdrawn. Crown Zellerbach’s 
subsidiary, Pacific Mills, was also a 
leading contributor to the record rise. 

If the present rate of output is main- 
tained there is a possibility that the 
present year will hit a still higher mark 
of production. Aiding in the chances 
is the decision of the Vancouver Kraft 
re psa to resume production of 
kraft paper in the Port Mellon Mill. 


* 


Continued dullness in the securities 
markets has continued during the 
month, with little stock being trans- 
ferred, and little speculative trading. 
As a result the market has been 
lethargic, experiencing minor rises and 
subsequent reductions in average values. 
Not only paper mill securities but other 
interest bearing stocks have been regu- 
larly sold at prices far below those 
which would normally be justified by 
the earnings of the corporations. 

American Box Board Company— A 
dividend of 25 cents per share has 
been declared, the first since 1937. 

Celotex Corporation— Net earnings 
for the year ending October 31 were 
$747,628 as against $741,756 for the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Com- 
pany— A dividend of 20 cents per 
share, the first payment in two years, 
has been declared. 

Robert Gair Company— A reorgan- 
ization of the capital structure will 
issue in place of existing preferred 
stock $10 in 40 year 6 per cent income 
notes, one share of new 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and three 
shares of common. The new preferred 
shares will be $20 par value. 


Masonite Corporation— Earnings 
for sixteen weeks ending December 21 
were $343,257, as against $441,059 
for the same period in 1939, higher 
labor costs and taxes accounting for 
the decrease. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany— Net earnings for eleven months 
ending November 30 were $1,001,849, 
as against $55,969 for the same period 
in 1939. 

Western Tablet and Stationery Cor- 
poration— Net earnings for the fiscal 
year ending October 31 were $525,825, 
as against $472,154 for the preceding 
year. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany—Net earnings for the fiscal year 
ending October 31 were $3,670,621, 
as against $1,095,389 for the preced- 
ing year. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 

Jan. 25 

1941 


Champion P.&F. Co... 
Same Preferred 
Container Corp. ........ 
Cont. Diamond ...... fe: 
Crown Zellerbach 
Same Preferred 
Dixie Vortex 


Gaylord Container .... 
Same Preferred 

Inter. P. & P. Co....... 
Same Preferred 


85% 8 
*7347-80 *75-79 


araffine Co. 367%, 33% 
Same Preferred *10514-106 105% 

Rayonier ............... ca a y 
Same Preferred 


114 


og + emg oe 
Union & Paper... 11% 
United Paperboard... 3% 
U. S. Gypsum... 

Same Preferred 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% -............... 47% 
Celotex 414% .......... 93 
Certain-Teed 514%... 90 
Champion P.&F. Co... 
I icarnccencrens . 10444 
Inter. P.&P. Co. 5%.. 102% 103% 
Same 6% ...........--- 10314 10344 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
*4Y4-SYe 
16 


Nat. Container -......... 
St. Regis -....... a 


5% 
#10%4-11)4 
T oy 

aggart .......... EE 3 
United Wallpaper .... 1% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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Listed below are the twenty-three Stream-Flow Vat Systems in operation or under construction: 


48" x 106’ Boxboard. Under construction. 
48" x 126" Boxboard. On order. 


wwe b&w Pe Db 


23 
The twenty-three Puseyjones Stream-Flow Vat Systems 
now in operation or under construction cover many 
of the toughest formation jobs in the industry. Their 
outstanding success on these hard jobs makes them the 
only safe choice for any cylinder forming job. 


Whether for a single purpose machine or to form a 
wide range of products, a Stream-Flow Wet End is the 
only forming part which you can safely count on to 


THE PUSEY AND JONES 


48" x 134” units making Tag Boards, etc. In operation. 

60” x 150” unit making .009” Corrugating Board. In operation. 

48"' x 124" units to make a large variety of Boards from Southern Pulp. In operation. See Illustration. 
48” x 90" units to make high grade Kraft & Rope Specialties. In operation. 

48" x 104" units to make quality Boards. Under construction. 

60” x 90” unit to make roofing felt. Under construction. 


give you the greatest production, highest quality and 
greatest freedom in stock preparation. 

Stream-Flow Vats are the only forming parts which 
permit the adjustment of the machine to the stock. 
All others require that the stock be made suitable for 
the machine rather than the sheet. 

The above results explain in part tne great profits 
which Puseyjones Stream-Flow Vat Systems are earn- 
ing for their users. Write for further facts. 


CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 
get SEN 
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Left—G-E Diesel-electric switching locomotive. Right—Locomotive switching train of pulpwood 
at Hammermill Paper Company. 


AWP SEEKS WHARF 


CHARGE REDUCTION 


The American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration of Holyoke, Massachusetts, is 
seeking through the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature elimination of, or at least re- 
duction in, the wharfage charge of the 
import of wood pulp from the West 
Coast. The corporation as of January 1 
is being charged 50 cents a ton by the 
Boston Port Authority on the import 
of wood pulp, an increase of 25 cents 
over the charge which was inaugurated 
in July, 1939. 

Pulpwood for the corporation, from 
the West Coast, comes through the 
Commonwealth Piers and then the 
manufactured product is shipped 
through them, with the result a double 
fee is charged. It is the company’s 
opinion that inasmuch as they are en- 
gaged in a highly competitive field 
which includes western companies, the 
fee is excessive and one which will 
materially affect the employment at its 
mills, They further point out that 
many western mills engaged in the 
paper business have their own pulp 
mills, or at least are in close proximity 
to pulp mills which enable them to 
produce products at a lower cost. 


+ 


The Wisconsin Paper Group at its 
annual meeting, held in Neenah, 
elected R. J. Sund president of the 
group to succeed E. C. Hilfert of 
Appleton. Mr. Sund is production 
manager of the Marathon Paper Mills. 

Other officers elected were: W. K. 
Austin, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
vice president and L. O. Schubert 
Neenah Paper Company, secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the executive 
committee are: A. C. Remley, Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company; E. H. 
Jennings, Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Company; A. J. Schierl, Whitin 
Plover Company; C. W. oe Bad- 
ger and Leonard Kuehl, Flambeau 
Paper Company. 
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Reports submitted at the meeting 
showed that the tonnage cleared 
through the facilities of the group in 
1940 exceeded any previous year. Ar- 
rangements were made during the year 
for the shipment of 2,781 pool car- 
loads of paper and paper products to 
252 cities in 42 states and Washington, 
D. C. 


* 


The Hammermill Paper Company at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, recently replaced a 
steam locomotive with a 65-ton mod- 
ern diesel-electric locomotive to handle 
industrial switching. This large plant, 
located on a tract of 211 acres fronting 
Lake Erie and maintaining four large 
storage yards with capacity for storing 
100,000 cords of wood and about 
seven miles of track, was formerly 
served by a steam locomotive. Due to 
recent increases in production, the 
steam locomotive was inadequate so 
the diesel-electric locomotive was ob- 
tained. 

The new locomotive delivers wood 
from the connecting railroads to the 
storage piles during the navigation 
season, and returns it as it is needed 
at the mill. During a 24-hour day the 
locomotive transports about 400 cords 
of wood, handles four to ten cars of 
coal, and many other carload ship- 
ments of raw material. 

The locomotive is on duty 16 hours 
a day and is operated by one man 
and a ground crew. A reduction in 
the fuel costs is expected since the 
engine may be shut down when not 
in service. 

The 65-ton locomotive is the four- 
axle type with two Cummins engines, 
with a total capacity of 350 hp. The 
engines are direct-connected to General 
Electric generators, and electric power 
under direct control of the engineer 
is supplied to motors geared to each 
axle. Compressed air is provided for 
braking both the locomotive and the 
trailing cars, and auxiliary power is 


provided for the usual lights and ac- 
cessories. The locomotive is one of 
a line of standard units in sizes from 
20 to 80 tons built at Erie Works of 
the General Electric Company. 
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FIRE CAUSE OF 
$250,000 DAMAGE 
TO DUDLEY MILL 
A spectacular 24-hour fire causing 
damage estimated at about $250,000 
destroyed the West Dudley Paper Mill, 
Dudley, Massachusetts, on January 9. 
Firemen were kept at a distance from 
the blaze as crumbling floors plunged 
wood pulp, huge rolls of paper and 
heavy machinery from the top of the 
two-story building. At times more than 
100 persons, regular firemen from 
Dudley and Webster, Massachusetts, 
and volunteers who came from sur- 
rounding towns, joined in fighting the 
blaze. The West Dudley mill is one of 
the oldest industries in that section and 
employed 90 persons. Mill owners said 
that two steam electric turbines, valued 
at $30,000 each and paper machines 
valued at $50,000, were destroyed. 


* 


MARATHON MOVES 
ECONOMY PRODUCTS 
TO MENASHA DIV. 
Announcement has been made by the 
Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, 
Wisconsin, that its subsidiary, the 
Economy Paper Products Company, 
Milwaukee, will be closed and all oper- 
ations of that business transferred to 
the company’s affiliate, Menasha Prod- 
ucts Division, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
The reason given for this change is 
that the Milwaukee plant is no longer 
serviceable, while the company re- 
cently built a new plant at Menasha. 
About one-fourth of the employees are 
moving to Menasha. The economy plant 
had operated in Milwaukee for almost 
25 years, and it was acquired by 
Marathon about four years ago. 
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Typical Foxboro Instru- 
mentation of Natural Cir- 
culation Digester, showing 
more-effective application 
of (left to ri Three- 
Pen Cooking Tem 
Recorder; Recording To: 
Relief Pressure Control- 
ler; Integrating Steam 
Flow Recorder; and Stabi- 
log Time-Flow Controller. 





We Know YOUR SIDE 


of Processes, Too! 


It takes more than instruments alone to supply cost- 
cutting, quality-boosting measurement and control 
systems for pulp and paper mills. It takes experi- 
ence, too . . . intimate knowledge of your problems, 
as well as instruments! 

That is why so many modern mills select Foxboro 
for instrumentation jobs. Foxboro engineers are lead- 
ers in Application Engineering because of their pre- 
vious experience as pulp and paper engineers. They 
know how to develop layouts specifically adapted to 
equipment . instrumentation that is often 
unprecedented in efficiency. 

Take digester control, for example. Foxboro has 
instrumented the majority of digesters now under 


automatic control. The diagram above shows just 
one of numerous original Foxboro methods of 
stepping-up digester efficiency through better 
instrument application. In this instance, steam and 
sulphur consumption were decreased, long-fibre 
count increased from 68% to 80%, and both the 
speed and uniformity of cook were substantially 
improved. 

Write for detailed information on Foxboro’s 
improved methods of digester control or any other 
pulp or paper mill instrumentation. The Foxboro 
Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., 
U. S. A. Branch offices in principal cities of United 
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During the hearings before the 
Royal Commission inquiring into the 
tangled affairs of Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company two further new plans, 
one from the receiver and one from the 
liquidator, were proposed, in addition 
to other plans that have been put forth 
at various times. 

It is believed that the members of 
the commission are agreed in principle 
on the report and on the recommenda- 
tions to be made, but that some minor 
details have to be ironed out. Presen- 
tation of the plan to the Ontario gov- 
ernment is expected in the near future. 


Some idea of what the waste from 
a paper mill means to a small city 
was gained by Appleton, Wisconsin, 
officials when the industrial and sani- 
tary wastes of the Fox River Paper 
Corporation were fed through the city’s 
sewage disposal system for the first 
time on January 20. Mr. Clarence 
Baetz, superintendent of the sewage 
treatment plant reported that the daily 
flow on that day almost doubled the 
daily average. Previous to the Fox 
River's switch from dumping the waste 
directly into the river the plant treated 
on an average of 3,700,000 gallons a 
day. The new industrial connection 
— this to 6,700,000 gallons per 

ay. 

The Tuttle Press, the Appleton 
Coated Paper Company, the Appleton 
Wire Works, the Wisconsin Wire 
Works, the Appleton Woolen Mills, 
Valley Iron Wo 
Machine Company are other paper and 
allied concerns that are already con- 
nected. The first time some of the 
coloring materials from the Tuttle 
Press Company came through the sys- 
tem Mr. Baetz thought he was seeing 
spots before his eyes, but now the 
various hues are common. 

The Riverside Paper Company, 
which has reduced pulp fiber loss from 
five to one per cent through fecent 
experiments, will soon connect up with 
the city system at which time the con- 
cern hopes to have reduced the fiber 
loss to one-half of one per cent. 

The Fox River Corporation installed 
a 10-inch pipe line to take the wash 
water from its rag washers. 

The Interlake Division of Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, cannot be connected with the 
public system because of the damage 
to the pipes from its sulphite waste 
liquor. 
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>>> A PRICE CONSPIRACY is 
charged against the Milk Cap Statis- 
tical Bureau of Philadelphia and 
twelve milk bottle producers by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Almost 
all of the corporations operate inde- 
pendently of paper board manufactur- 
ing companies, buying their supplies 
from producing mills. 


>>> AN OPEN HEARING was re- 
cently carried on by the representatives 
of the converted paper products in- 
dustry on the report by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Committee to fix mini- 
mum wages in the various industries. 
There were a large number of various 
paper products involved. The industry 
committee has recommended minimum 
wages ranging from 36 to 40 cents an 
hour, depending on the type of prod- 
uct, and despite many objections to 
the various classifications by interested 
manufacturers, the original schedule 
will not be changed if former pro- 
cedure is followed. 
+ 


C-Z HELPS TO 


PROVIDE BLANKETS 

The plan, inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Paperboard Association to send 
England blankets made from paper- 
board mill felts, is gradually gaining 
momentum. (Cf. THE PAPER INDUS- 
TRY AND PAPER Wor.p, December, 
1940—page 884.) 

Processed paper-mill felts from mills 
of the National Paperboard Associa- 
tion of the United States are now pro- 
viding more than 3000 blankets each 
month for the unfortunate, homeless 
people in England. 

President Zellerbach of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation recently an- 


nounced that five of their mills had 
shipped to woolen mills a sufficient 
quantity of paper-mill felts to provide 
250 blankets and that continued ship- 
ments will provide about 150 blankets 
each month. All cost of shipping and 

rocessing the blankets is taken care of 
by the corporation. 


* 
“FIRST IN WAR, 
FIRST IN PEACE,” 
AND FIRST .... 


If space had permitted the conclu- 
sion of the above, it would have read 
“First in war, first in peace, and the 
first president to make pig t 

An interesting record of this “first’’ 
was published in The Paper Industry, 
p. 1441, March, 1932. Because it is 
timely, and because it is believed the 
first president was the only president 
actually to get his hand into paper- 
making, this item is reprinted as fol- 
lows: 

“The February circular of Japan 
Paper Company, 109 East 31st Street, 
New York, printed on an English 
handmade paper, features an account 
of George Washington's visit to a 
paper mill at Roslyn, Long Island, 
New York, as noted in his diary under 
date of April 24, 1790, the following 
entry being reproduced: 

“Saturday 24th. Left Mr. Young’s 
before six o'clock and passing Mos- 
quito Cove breakfasted at Mr. Under- 
dunk’s at the head of a little Bay; 
there we were kindly received and well 
entertained. This gentleman works a 
grist and two paper mills, the last of 
which he seems to carry on with spirit 
and profit.’ 

“In an old number of the Roslyn 
News this incident of Washington's 
visit to the paper mill was reported as 
follows: 

“ “He then descended to the paper 
mill and after examining and inquiring 
into the process of making paper he 
was requested to dip the wire sieve 
into the pulp and ‘tis said, actually 
made a sheet of paper which was pre- 
served long after.’ ”’ 


The Packerack mill of the Acme 
Paper Board Company, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, has resumed operations. The 
a will manufacture tissue and nap- 

in paper stock and will employ about 
60 ns. 

. A. Jacobson, secretary of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced that the plant had been closed 
to permit the installing and moderniz- 
ation of machinery and new equip- 
ment. 
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SHELL ANNOUNCES 
NEW TURBINE OIL! 


FIRST and ONLY 
lubricant that meets 

the most stringent 
requirements of modern 
turbine lubrication 


















© RUST PREVENTION 


© OUTSTANDING 
OXIDATION STABILITY 


® NO FOAMING 


No other oil on the 
market today can 
match the performance 
of this new product 





EVIDENCE : — Tes: strips showing that 


Shell Turbo Oil positively prevents rust- 


ing. These four steel strips were immersed 
for 48 hours at 167° F. in four well-known 
turbine oils. Top strip, immersed in Shell 
Turbo Oil, shows no rust. All other strips 
badly corroded. 


Rp 2 





















SHELL Turbo Oil 
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Recently pro Wisconsin legis- 
lation to compel paper mills in the Fox 
River Valley, as well as other indus- 
tries, to solve the waste disposal gs 
lems by the end. of ng: I » 
strongl wong he state h ofh- 
dele aetonn ing to L F. Warrick, state 
sanitary engineer. 

This legislation, which was pro- 
posed by representatives of the Green 
Bay commercial fishermen, would not 
aliow enough time for the paper indus- 
try’s research program to produce re- 
sults and the state health officials will 
insist that this research effort be 
allowed to continue as long as five 
years. 


Wisconsin mills, at the direction and 
insistence of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health, financed a research cam- 
paign in order to attempt to find a 
solution for the disposal of mill wastes, 

rincipally sulphite liquors, which 
798 n dumped into the streams. 

It has been announced that the pre- 
liminary studies at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton have 
brought out some interesting discov- 
eries concerning the disposal of sul- 
phite waste and that they will be tested 
in the spring. 

Mr. Warrick pointed out that the 
state board of health has the authority 
to force mills to refrain from dump- 
ing wastes into rivers and other bodies 
of water, but also added that he didn’t 
think that anyone would want the 
board to close the mills. 





At the recent meeting of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
for the company’s annual election, 
H. H. Jones was elected second vice 
president to succeed the late James A. 
Greenlee, former Chicago representa- 





H. H. Jones 


tive of the company. Joseph Kindle- 
berger was elected to succeed Mr. 
Jones as third vice president. All 
other officers and members of the board 
were re-elected. 

In a statement published in the 
Parchment News, the KVP weekly 
morenents Jacob Kindleberger praised 
the firm’s custom of making a de- 
tailed financial statement to its em- 
ployees at this time of year, 

“When a person is let in on the de- 
tails and secrets, he feels a little closer 
to the company, and to the manage- 
ment that is so honest in giving the 
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whole picture and holding back noth- 
ing. 

“I predict that one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics that will mark in- 
dustry in the future will be 100 per 
cent truth and honesty. When that is 
done, there will be less criticism and a 
heap more co-operation. 

“The idea of withholding facts and 
figures from employees is passe. It 
belongs to the old horse and buggy 
days. Today an industry should throw 
open books for inspection—whether it 
hurts or not. 

“You can’t ask for a co-operative 
attitude when you withhold any phase, 
regardless of what it may be, from 
everyone concerned. We reap what we 
sow, in industry as well as in every 
other phase of life.” 

Mr. Hayward, president of the com- 
pany, addressed the meeting on the 
pulp situation, and said that despite 
confusion on that score, the company 
expects a boom year in 1941. 


Joseph B. Kindleberger 








SWEDISH MILL 
CLOSED DOWN 
TEMPORARILY 


The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation announces that it has been 
informed by the United States Vice 
Consul in Stockholm, Sweden (through 
the courtesy of the Department of 
Commerce) that one of the large chem- 
ical pulp mills in Sweden temporary 
has suspended operations because of 
lack of orders. 

This announcement quotes from the 
cable message which was sent from 
Justitia, December 18, 1940, as fol- 
lows: 

“The saw mill and sulphate factory 
at Skutskér was closed on December 11 
for an undisclosed period. Earlier, the 
sulphite mill was closed, with the re- 
sult that wood-refining operations of 
the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag A. B. 
are temporarily suspended. The news- 
print mill at Kvarnesveden, with an 
annual capacity of 100,000 metric 
tons, is running part time. 

“The saw mill at Skutskér is one 
of the largest in | ope, employing 
about 1,000 workcrs. Efforts will be 
made to employ the workers in other 
branches of the Stora Kopparbergs 
Bergslags A. B. 

“Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags A. B. 
is one of the largest and most diversi- 
fied industries in Sweden. The share 
capital is 60,000,000 crowns, and the 
total number of employees is 9,000. 

“According to the Paper and Pulp 
Makers Directory, the annual capacity 
of the Skutskér mill is 50,000 tons dry, 
bleached sulphate and about 30,000 
tons dry, strong sulphite pulp, and 
about 900 tons knotter pulp paper. In 
addition, a sulphite alcoho! factory has 
a capacity of 375,000 gallons an- 
nually.” 

. 


>>» THE NATIONAL BLANK 
BOOK COMPANY of Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, is adding a three-story plant 
to its metal division to be used as a 
storage unit. This addition of new 
quarters will give more space in the 
present plant for manufacturing pur- 
poses as the space before used for stor- 
age will now be open. 
. 


>>» AN $80,000 INVESTMENT 
in a new storage and distribution build- 
ing is being planned for the Beaver 
Wood Fibre Company of Thorold, On- 


tario. 
* 


>>> THE ELGIN MACHINE 
WORKS is building a new building 
which will house the Elgin Paper Box 
Company in which it has an interest. 
The new building will have approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet of space. 
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Industry’s 
“BIG BERTHAS” 


Speeded-Up by Interpretive Engineering! 


wide variety of overloaded plants, Grinnell 
efabrication offers an important short-cut in expan- 
sion of power and processing facilities. Through this 
expert service, super-piping systems... “‘big guns’”’ 
in industry’s attack on modern production prob- 
lems... often can be installed with savings of weeks. 
That’s why leading engineers now prefer to ‘‘give the 
plans to Grinnell.’’ Layouts of plant requirements 
will be speedily interpreted into super-piping systems 


by experienced Grinnell specialists . . . then pre- 
fabricated by advanced, time-saving methods in fully- 
equipped plants. And promptly, on delivery date, 
accurate sub-assemblies bearing underwriters’ ap- 
proval are on the job. . . ready to install with mini- 
mum field welding! 

Write for comprehensive manual on Grinnell Pre- 
fabricated Piping. Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


eWevncuventi ow sy GRE 


wHenever PIPING is invotveo 














’>D>D THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT announced recently that it will 
allow the importation of 200,000 tons 
of newsprint during 1941, as com- 
pared with the quota of 325,000 tons 
allowed in 1940, a decrease of 38.7 per 
cent. The government has agreed that 
a carry-over of 70,000 tons from 1940 
also may be imported, making a total 
of 270,000 tons. 








>>> BOTH THE PULP AND 
PAPER mills have been operating at 
capacity output in Newfoundland since 
the beginning of the year. The pro- 
duction of newsprint at Corner Brook 
for the first six months of 1940 set 
an all-time record. The mills are run- 
ning six and one-third days per week, 
and indications are that they will con- 
tinue to do so for the remainder of the 
year. The companies propose to greatly 
increase the cut of pulpwood for the 
season, the increase will be about 
115,000 cords, and the total cut will 
be 681,000 cords, as against 566,500 
last season. 





TOWMOTORS SAVE TIME:-- CUT COSTS ON 
Cd 


Stacking 


rolls five-high 
utomatic roll 


load when 


A Towmotor stocks 


@ All around the mill, a Towmotor 
lift truck finds work to do, bottlenecks 
to eliminate, chances to speed produc- 
tion and cut costs. Pick-up... carries 
. . » stacks . . . raw materials, pulp, 
rolls, flat sheets, finished products. 

@ And remember these often-proved 
facts: a Towmotor moves many times 
more tonnage per man-hour, at an op- 
erating cost less than half a hand truck- 
er’s wages. Moves more tons per day 
at less cost per ton 









TOWMOTOR CO., 
1271 E. 1S2nd St., 
Please rush new “tell all’ bulletin. 


mill 


than any machine in its class. Tow- 
motor is powered, for peak perform- 
ance 24 hours a day. Man, this fast 
moving, fast lifting machine belongs in 
your plant. It'll pay for itself in a 
hurry, earn you a profit for years to 
come. 


Capacities: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
Any Lift to 212 inches. Speeds: 1 to 
9 m.p.h., 2 speeds forward, 2 reverse. 

















Cleveland, Ohio | 








(A) Fill in coupon. 

(B) Attach to busi- Neme 
ness letterhead Title 
« « and meill 





City and State 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
>>> A PLAN FOR REORGAN- 
IZING the Minnesota and Ontario 
Company, in receivership for ten 
years, by creating separate Canadian 
and United States companies, has been 
submitted. Under this new plan the 
American corporation would take over 
plants at International Falls, Minne- 
sota, and the Canadian company would 
take those at Fort Frances and Kenora, 
Ontario. 

¢ 


>>> A PROTEST WAS MADE by 
a delegation of 200 men and women 
representing the property owners in 
Lake St. Joseph district, against the 
proposed construction by the Donna- 
cona Paper Company, of a dam on the 
Jacques Cartier River. The delegation 
complained in its petition that the dam 
would affect seriously the attractions 
of the locality as a tourist resort be- 
cause the lowering of the lake level 
would damage the improvement works 
around the lake. 
5 


>>> THE MACLAREN-QUEBEC 
POWER COMPANY has applied to 
the Quebec Public Service Board for 
authorization to issue $2,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of first mortgage bonds 
as 20-year 4 per cent first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, the proceeds of 
which are intended to be used for the 
construction of additional storage 
works for power production, and sur- 
plus proceeds not so required to be 
used for general corporate purposes. 


+ 


>>>» MOTOR TRUCK LOGGING 
operations on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island have been carefully 
studied by J. A. McNally, woods su- 
perintendent of the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company, and A. N. 
Robertson on the technical staff of the 
same company. The Quebec officials 
were assisted in part of the study by 
Claude S. Thicke, managing director 
of the Hayes Manufacturing Company, 
Vancouver, who supplied motor trucks 
and logging trailers for many of the 
major truck operations in British Co- 


lumbia. 
fe 


>>» ENGLAND, despite the war, 
is keeping the newsprint industry alive 
by insisting on giving to those living 
in England the news in the daily news- 
papers. The London Daily Express re- 
ports that though it is substantially 
reduced in size, the November circu- 
lation was an average of 2,535,171 
copies. This is a remarkably good 
showing considering the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties that must be en- 
countered in the production and dis- 
tribution of the London papers. 
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EDITORIAL 





A New Ena for the Paper Industry 


>>> ALL REPORTS SO FAR this 
year confirm the fact that the paper 
industry completed another year of 
record production in 1940. The gain 
was a bit over 6 per cent. Now 6 per 
cent sounds small, but when converted 
into tonnage, it means a gain of 858,- 
500 tons in 1940 over 1939. There is 
every assurance that the 1941 record 
will show a further gain over 1940. 

There is a considerable margin be- 
tween the actual potential tonnage of 
the industry and the rated tonnage. We 
seriously doubt that under any condi- 
tions of demand, the industry could 
produce its rated tonnage. Last year, 
several divisions produced their poten- 
tial, and the only opportunity for 
increased volume this year is for those 
divisions, which failed of their poten- 
tial production in 1940, to move up 
and produce more. For those divisions 
which are now producing their poten- 
tial tonnage, the only way they can 
increase it is by expanding their units 
or by having such a heavy over-de- 
mand for tonnage that they can in- 
crease their output. 

Again, there must be taken into ac- 
count the physical handicaps which 
loom large against capacity production 


this year, such as labor, raw material, 
pulp supplies, taxes, and the certain 
drastic curtailment of import pulp. 

However, as we review the figures 
for 1940 we believe we see one vast 
material change for betterment in the 
increased earning for some of the divi- 
sions, especially the heavy tonnage 
producer, the kraft paper division. In 
1939, this division showed an increase 
of 15.8 per cent in tonnage over 1938, 
and an increase in dollar sales of only 
10.1 per cent. 

For 1940, the kraft division showed 
an increase in tonnage of 4 per cent 
over 1939, and an increase in dollar 
sales of 15.4 per cent. This is a com- 
plete and pleasant right-about-face in 
the fiscal operations of that big divi- 
sion. 

For years past, the kraft division has 
shown a rapid and consistent increase 
in paper and board producing units; 
new mills were built and brought in at 
a staggering rate. The emphasis by 
executives and mana ts was 
placed upon production to the detri- 
ment of dollar sales and profits. 

Today, the paper industry is enter- 
ing a new era, one of sustained earn- 
ings on its tonnage operations. 





>>> THE TECHNICALLY- 
TRAINED man is no longer a new- 
comer to the pulp and paper industry. 
He is now as much a part of the in- 
dustry as the beater engineer, the ma- 
chine tender or the superintendent. 

Although his advent into the indus- 
try was not welcomed in some quar- 
ters, and probably justly so in many 
instances, gradually he has developed 
an acceptance through sheer persever- 
ance and accomplishment. Most cer- 
tainly, much of the technological prog- 
ress of the industry (not all to be 
sure) during recent years can be cred- 
ited to his efforts. 

He is striving constantly for fur- 
ther improvement of esses, pro- 
duction technique, equipment design, 
and the quality of final product. He, 
too, is attempting to find more and 
more uses for pulp and paper, thus 
broadening the scope and increasing 


the Technical Man 


the importance of the pulp and paper 
industry in the economic scheme of 
things. 

What are his opportunities of the 
future? They have been most inter- 
estingly by Alfred Kauf- 
mann, president of Link-Belt Com- 
pany, who on January 29, 1941, ad- 
dressed the first mechanical engineer- 
ing gtaduating class of the merged 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
the Lewis Institute, now the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. The theme 
of Mr. Kaufmann’s address was “Op- 
portunities for Technically Trained 
Men in the Business Battles Ahead ;” 
and the following excerpt is quoted 
directly from it. 

“The technically trained man has 
exceptional opportunities. But if he 
would be successful, he also has re- 
sponsibilities. He must learn to work 
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hard and like it. He must temper his 
approach to technical problems with 
practicability. He must have the abil- 
ity to get along with men, to under- 
stand those who have had lesser op- 
portunities, and to realize that in vari- 
ous instances men without formal edu- 
cational background may have acquired 
superior common sense, knowledge, 
and judgment. 

“Big and little manufacturing con- 
cerns are constantly spending enorm- 
ous sums of money to find and train 
promising young talent for the key 
positions of tomorrow. 

“It takes years of experience to 
learn the lessons necessary to handle 
any business successfully, and merely 
giving a title is not going to trans- 
mute this experience to some one else. 

“Character, common sense, initiative, 
resourcefulness, thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm are NOT all covered in your 
books, but play a great part in the 
real qualities of success. Also if you 
would succeed you must have confi- 
dence in yourself. You must be sure 
of yourself. 

“The handling of men is the most 
difficult problem in industry. Indus- 
try buys more labor expressed in dol- 
lars for wages than almost all the 
commodities that enter into the prod- 
uct that is being manufactured; and 
changes in labor efficiency contribute 
more to profit or loss than any other 
single factor. 

“Treating men as men, keeping 
faith with them, consulting them in 
matters that involve changes in hours, 
wages and conditions, are all factors 
in gaining and retaining that confi- 
dence which is so essential to satisfac- 
tory operations. 

“Give the facts and get co-operation 
is a better policy than “Treat ‘em rough 
and tell them nothing.” 

“Knowledge of the facts concern- 
ing industry is growing; fallacies and 
wilful misrepresentations concerning 
industry are less frequently encount- 
ered. Labor is going into business and 
is getting first-hand information as to 
the conditions that prevail, and the 
economic laws that govern it. 

“Each day's newspaper tells us about 
the increased capacity for production. 
This brings with it more complicated 
problems of distribution, of finance, 
of publicity. These problems are dom- 
inant ones, and the engineer instead 
of showing no i leaning or 
special aptitude, should prepare him- 
self to cope with them. 

“Remember, the employer is not 
responsible for your further educa- 
tion, that’s up to you. Few are pushed 
up, but many are shoved out of the 
way because they permit themselves 
to remain on an unsound foundation.” 
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>>» WAR IS NOT ENTIRELY an 
unadulterated evil. That is a statement 
which is shocking to every lover of 
peace—but it is true. Please under- 
stand me, I am neither a Hohenzollern 
nor a Hapsburg who, during the 
autumn of 1914 voiced the vicious lie 
to their respective nations that war 
was a means of ridding a country of 
the unfit. War is a means of doing 
exactly the opposite. It rids a country 
of the fit. But occasionally there are 
by-products of war which, of and by 
themselves, prove to be blessings in 
disguise. Speaking for myself (and 
probably for you too), those “blessings 
in disguise” would gladly be foregone 
if by so doing war could be averted. 
But since by-products, however good, 
cannot be traded for peace in advance 
of war, it yet remains a fact that war 
is not entirely an unadulterated evil. 

Take World War I, for instance— 
and the little “tailor-made” cigarette. 
Prior to the advent of the United 
States into the World War, cigarettes 
were “pills” and “coffin nails” which 
mothers, fathers, uncles and aunts said 
“would stunt your growth.” Remem- 
ber the statement, so often repeated 
back in the decade of 1905 to 1915, 
that “it isn’t the tobacco in the ciga- 
rette that is injurious—it is the paper” ? 
Such statements sound a bit ludicrous 
today, but then they were believed to 
the extent that the management of 
at least three railroads (whom I know 
personally) had standing rules that any 
employee found smoking cigarettes at 
any time might consider himself auto- 
matically discharged. Colleges have 
jen students for smoking ciga- 
rettes on the campus; churches have 
been known to drop the names of 
boys from the membership roster for 
cigarette smoking. And as for ciga- 
rette smoking by women—Heavens 
above !—such a thing was unthinkable. 

But due to the war, and our trans- 
portation of some two million young 
men overseas in what proved to be a 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF WAR 


futile effort to save the world for 
Democracy and fight the “war to end 
all wars,” cigarettes no longer suffered 
condemnation from the whole nation. 
Nothing was too good for the boys. 
Our heroes in France wanted ciga- 
rettes and so, we'd give them some— 
by the billion. And we did. Prior to 
the war, billboards used to proclaim in 
huge letters: “The men who do—are 
the men who chew”. After the war, 
the trusty and musty plug of tobacco 
gave speedy way to the cigarette. And 
strangely enough, very few “growths 
were stunted”. 

Last year the tobacco industry of 
America paid to the U. S. Government 
a total amount of taxes larger than 
would be necessary to buy the entire 
city of Cleveland (every square foot 
of ground or building or- property). 
And in these days of “‘let’s-shoot-a- 
couple-more-billion,” such a contribu- 
tion to the treasury is appreciated. 

Whether we like it or not (and we 
don’t) it’s a long-shot bet that we will 
get into the present war before very 
long. Probably for some time our par- 
ticipation will be far more mechanical 
than manual. Ships, both water and 
air, together with munitions of every 
type will be our early contribution to 
victory. Even should marvelous luck 
be with us and we should not be re- 
quired to enter the war, the present 
conflict is going to leave the entire 
world, and more especially the United 
States, with tremendously enlarged 
aviation facilities. And by no means 
will this be confined to commercial 
carriers and military planes. Rather the 
more notable development will be in 
the small private plane, owned and 
used by individual families and com- 
mercial salesmen. This war will leave 
us with immense airplane manufactur- 
ing facilities, a huge supply of skilled 
aircraft labor, and a nation that will be 


completely air-minded. And the de- 
mand of an air-minded nation will 
surely do much to keep the mechanical 
production of our aviation industry 
intact and busy. 

Much is being done already to popu- 
larize the ownership of small private 
planes and the flying of such craft. 
Through the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program the knowledge of flying is 
daily being imparted to thousands of 
young men and women. And remem- 
ber, the effect of this training is cumu- 
lative, since father teaches son. Today 
it is rare for an automobile dealer to 
be called upon to teach a car buyer 
how to drive. That knowledge and 
skill has been given him by other mem- 
bers of his family or friends. The 
same will be true of flyers, ten years 
hence. 

Evidence of how far civilian flying 
has already progressed is contained in 
these figures: During 1937, only 
17,700 people held active civilian pilot 
certificates. Today there are nearly 
50,000—and government authorities 
estimate this number will grow to 
beyond 100,000 by next fall. 

Furthermore, the light plane is a 
far different kite than it used to be. 
A few Sundays ago I spent a couple of 
hours in the air in a plane belonging 
to one of my friends—and I couldn't 
help contrasting that little 2-seater with 
the first plane I ever rode in—a little 
rickety training a, % for French fighter 
pilots—which flew by the grace of God 
and some baling wire. All ships, to- 
day, before being sold commercially, 
must pass a series of strict tests laid 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, The crafts are better de- 
signed and built. Transportation in 
them is far and away safer than auto- 
mobile transportation. 

Yes—one of the chief by-products 
of the present conflict will be the de- 
velopment of an aviation industry 
which will do much to help in post- 
war recovery. 
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Power Factor Control 


>>» POWER FACTOR may be de- 
fined as the ratio of the commercial 
power to the apparent power, or, in 
other words, the ratio of kilowatt 
(kw.) consumption to kilovolt-ampere 
(kv-a.) input. It is often an indica- 
tion of the degree of efficiency of plarit 
electrical operation— the nearer the 
ratio approaches 100 per cent, the 
greater the efficiency of the system. 

There are four electrical fundamen- 
tals inherent to alternating current sys- 
tems as commonly applied to industrial 
usages. They are: 

1) Current lags behind voltage 
due to magnetizing current set up in 


system. 
8 
Pa 


re ae A 
Figure 1 

2) Actual current created consists 
of two components ; namely, active cur- 
rent and reactive current. 

3) Reactive current lags 90 electri- 
cal degrees behind voltage. 

4) Active current is in phase with 
voltage. 

Because of the relationship existing 
between these inherent characteristics, 
conditions in an electrical plant may 
be analyzed through the use of vector 
diagrams. 

In the accompanying simple vector 
diagram (Figure 1), AB is the actual 
current which lags behind the voltage 
AD by the angle X. This actual cur- 
rent is resolved into its two compo- 
nents, the active component being des- 
ignated by AC and the reactive by BC. 
Expressed as a formula, the power 

AC 





or cos X. 





factor of the circuit is 
AB 

Since the voltage is practically con- 
stant for any one piece of equipment, 
the actual current (AB), measurable 
with an ammeter, and its two com- 
ponents, active (AC) and reactive 
(BC) multiplied by the voltage, are 
converted to power terms without 
changing the existing relationship. 

Hence, the apparent power equals 
the actual current times the voltage; 
the derived energy equals the active 
component of the current times the 
voltage; and the reactive component 
multiplied by the voltage produces the 
balance, which is commonly called 
“wattless current.” 

For a three-phase alternating current 
system, the one most widely used to- 


WILLIAM E. BEACH 
Industrial Engineer 
day, with E representing the voltage 
and / the current, the apparent power 
becomes EI V3 == 1.73 EI = kv-a. 
Actual power is: EI V 3 cos X — kw. 
= EI \¥3 Power Factor; and re- 


active component is: EI V3 sin X — 
R.kv-a. (reactive kilovolt - ampere). 


kw. 





Hence, = P. F. (x100 — per 


cent P. F.) = cos X. 


Inasmuch as the kv-a. is created as the 
input, it is “apparent energy.” The kw. 
consumption is the “real energy.” The 
unused rtion, R.kv-a., resulting 
from such items as overloaded cir- 
cuits, loose connections, inefficient 
motors, overloaded motors, poor volt- 
age conditions, etc., is the useless com- 
ponent in the system. 

Generally speaking, the kw. con- 
sumption always will be less than the 
kv-a. input. A study of Figures 2 and 3 
will show obviously that when kw. is 
equal to kv-a. a ratio of “unity” has 
been attained. No R.kv-a. exists and 
the ideal result has been attained. It 
follows then, that in order to function 
economically and efficiently, an alter- 
nating current system must be built, 
rehabilitated or regulated so as to = 
proximate the ideal operating condi- 
tion. 

When the operation is contrary to 
this premise, the kv-a. input must be 
sufficient to satisfy the kw. require- 
ment plus the dissipated R.kv-a. 
component. Only the kw. energy is 
converted into mechanical energy to 
motivate the plant mechanisms. The 






+432 Rkva 











looo Kw 
Fig. 2—Typical lagging power factor. 
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differential balance, or reactive com- 
ponent, in a well-regulated system, 
produces no useful work. It is ever 
present in greater or lesser degree. It 
does not reflect kw. energy; hence, as 
before stated, it is commonly termed 
“wattless current.” 

Referring to Figure 2, three lagging 
power factors are shown for a constant 
load of 1,000 kw. 

As before stated, as the lagging 
power factor increases to unity, the 
R.kv-a. diminishes and the kv-a. re- 

uirement decreases to the load. When 
power factor becomes unity, the 
kv-a. input will equal the kw. require- 
ment and the diagram will reduce to a 
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Fig. 3—Typical leading power factor. 


straight line. Stated another way, the 
better the power factor, the more use- 
ful load a unit of fixed rated kv-a. 
will carry. 

Conversely as the lagging power 
factor decreases, the kv-a. requirement 
will increase together with a propor- 
tionate increase in the R.kv-a. or re- 
active current component. Stated an- 
other way, the rer the power factor, 
the less useful load a unit of fixed rated 
kv-a. will carry. 

Referring to Figure 3, a diagram is 
set forth indicating three leading pow- 
er factors, for the same basic load of 
1,000 kw. Comparing this with Figure 
2, it will be noted that no better re- 
sults are obtainable. For symmetrically 
o ite conditions, the respective 
Guuntities of kv-a. required ie 
tical. In other words, a system working 
alone on a low leading er factor 
is just as bad as one working alone on 
a low lagging power factor. 

A change occurs, however, when a 
leading power factor system is super- 
imposed upon a lagging power factor 
system. In effect, the positive R.kv-a. of 
the latter is neutralized by the negative 
R.kv-a. of the former. For example, 
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a 60-per cent leading system superim- 
upon a 60-per cent lagging sys- 

tem will reduce the R.kv-a. to zero. The 
result will be unity power factor and a 
kw. consumption equal to kv-a. input. 
In a general way, this is the od 
employed for improving the power fac- 
tor for alternating current electrical 
systems. Practically, power factor im- 
provement is accomplished by the ap- 
plication of capacitors, synchronous 


3 
— 
KW 


condensers, combinations of synchron- 
ous and induction motors, etc. 

From the nature of an alternating 
current system, kv-a. is not energy in 
the sense as commonly accepted. It is 
a term that is used to designate the 
rating to which an alternator is built. 
It includes both kw. and R.kv-a. When 
an alternator of fixed kv-a. rating sup- 
plies a low power factor system, it will 
produce less kw. (useful load) and 





more R.kv-a. (useless reactive cur- 
rent). With a system operating at a 
high power factor, the same kv-a. unit 
will produce more kw. and less R.kv-a. 
If the system functions at unity power 
factor, the same kv-a. unit will produce 
kw. energy equal to its rated kv-a. 
capacity and no R.kv-a. 

Turbo-alternators, the most common 
apparatus for generating alternating 
current at various voltages, are built 
in several ways. If the generator end 
is specified as a 10,000 kv-a. unit at 
an 80 per cent power factor (under 
which condition it will deliver 8,000 
kw.), the prime mover end is apt to 
be only sufficient to carry this kw. load 
plus an additional designed amount to 
cover machine efficiency. In this case, 
the combined unit could not carry any 
greater load theoretically, even though 
the generator end has a potential 2,000 
kw. additional capacity available, 
should the plant power factor be raised 
to unity. Hence the limiting factor 
would be on the turbine end. 

If, on the other hand, the turbine 
end was built to deliver 10,000 kw. 
plus the amount to cover machine efh- 

















Table 1 
Unit Department Voltage kw. R. kv-a. kv-a. Per cent P. F. 
A-1 Groundwood mill 2200 81 108 135 60 lag 
A-2 Wood grinding 2200 298 317 435 69 lag 
A-3—— Plant lighting 2200 46 45 64 72 lag 
425 470 
A-4 Beater room 440 165 72 181 91 lag 
A-5 Converting plant 440 32 47 56 52 lag 
A-6  Sulphite mi 440 195 166 255 76 lag 
A-7 Pump house 440 124 106 163 76 lag 
A-8 Beater and boiler room 440 190 197 272 70 lag 
A-9 Wood room 440 86 99 130 66 lag 
A-10 Machine room 440 248 173 286 86 lag 
1040 860 
1040 860 
A-1 to A-10 1465 . 1330 
B-11 Filter pumps 2200 125 122 174 72 lag 
B-12 Beater room 2200 225 139 265 85 lag 
B-13 Plant lighting 2200 35 36 50 70 lag 
385 297 
B-14 75 kw. mg. set 440 31 19 36 87 lag 
B-15 Machine room 440 151 85 173 88 lag 
B-16 Beater room 440 72 95 105 69 lag 
B-17 Screen room 440 70 43 82 85 lag 
B-18 Grinder room 440 38 24 45 85 lag 
B-19 Boiler room 440 22 31 38 85 lag 
B-20 Converting plant 440 17 24 29 59 lag 
B-21 No. 8 machine 440 112 -15 113 59 lag 
B-22 No. 9 machine 440 112 -15 113 99 lead 
625 291 99 lead 
625 291 
B-11 to B-22 1010 588 
A-1 to B-22 2475 1918 3131 79 lag 
Available Correction -1147 
Required Correction —-730 
Total Correction (R.kv-a.) —1877 
A and B (corrected) 2475 41 2507 99 lag 
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ciency, a balanced unit would be the 
result. The plant load might begin 
with 8,000 kw. and subsequently aug- 
ment to 10,000 kw., in which case both 
the generator and prime mover ends 
would be of sufficient size to carry the 
latter load. 

Insofar as the utilization of elec- 
trical energy is concerned, industrials 
divide into three natural groups: (1) 
manufacturing; (2) purchasing; (3) 
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purchasing and manufacturing the re- 
quired energy. 

What significance does power factor 
have as referred to the above-men- 
tioned groups? Only the first and 
second groups will be treated upon in 
this discussion. The last group gener- 
ally constitutes a special problem upon 
which no generalizations can be made. 

Referring to the first group (those 
manufacturing their energy Senend) 
a low power factor may be evident in 
several ways. As heretofore pointed 
out, the rising R.kv-a. component de- 
creases the usefulness and efficiency of 
an alternator. 

For example, assume a 10,000 kv-a. 
generating unit built to operate at an 
80 per cent power factor. Under this 
condition, it will deliver 8,000 kw. If 
the requirements total 8,000 kw. and 
the plant power factor is maintained 
at 80 per cent, the operation will be 
satisfactory in so far as the generator 
is concerned. If the plant power factor 
drops to 70 per cent, the generator will 

roduce only 7,000 kw., or 1,000 kw. 
ess than the required amount. 

To obtain the necessary 8,000 kw. 
from this generator at 70 per cent 
power factor would require its opera- 
tion at a rating of: 

‘ 8000 
0) ts 0 ig ee 18,090 
P. F. 7 
kv-a., or at a 14.3 per cent overload. 

In other words, this generator would 
have to produce an additional quantity 
of kv-a. to maintain the 8,000 kw.- 
load at the lower power factor. Inas- 
much as a generator is built to operate 
successfully up to its rated kv-a. and 
power factor, a kv-a. overload will re- 
sult in overheating due to the excess 
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Table 2 
Equipment Costs and Charges 
Synchronous condenser complete $3,000 
Five capacitors complete 4,610 
Voltage control for synchronous equipment 800 
Reactors 1,500 
Foundations, freight and erection 2,390 
Total Equipment Cost $12,300 
Carrying Charges 

Depreciation (15 yrs.) 6.7% $ 824 

Interest 5.0 615 

Taxes 1.0 123 

Insurance 1.3 160 

Repairs 2.0 246 

Maintenance 2.0 246 

Overhead 2.0 246 

Total annual charges 20.0% 2,460 
Gross annual saving per Table 3 11,583 
Net annual saving $ 9,123 








reactive component of the current. An 
extreme case would result in “burning 
out” a generator. 

Conversely, assume that the plant 
has expanded so that an additional 
1,600 kw. are required. This will raise 
the total plant needs to 9,600 kw. If 
the plant was to continue operation at 
an 80 per cent power factor, a total 
generator capacity of 


kw. 9600 
8.) cn we ew ene BROOD 
P. F. 8 


kv-a. would be required. This would 
involve the installation of an addi- 
tional 2,000 kv-a. unit. 
As an alternate, consider raising the 
lant er factor to 96 cent. 
raswhgees generator could ie the 
load heretofore mentioned 


kw. 9600 
RUA: dike: nce capad onntinn sem: SED 
P.F. 96 


In addition, the generator still has 
a potential capacity for 400 kw. addi- 
tional, should the power factor be 
increased to unity. 

Many electrical systems in industrial 
enterprises today are probably operat- 
ing inefficiently and uneconomuically. 
Many do not have power factor me- 
ters; hence, no check can be es 
the operating conditions. Some ts 
begin with > balanced system. Thence, 
they are expanded. Motors are added 
in various places. Feeders and distrib- 
uting circuits become overloaded. The 
kw.-load is increased, so also is the 
R.kv-a. due to the manner of installa- 
tion. The final result is generally a 
decreased power factor and a new kv-a. 
demand proportionally greater com- 
with the new kw. demand. 

Aside from the generator, the only 
method of correcting a poor 
factor operation throughout a plant is 


through the media of corrective de- 
vices or combinations as heretofore 
mentioned. 

Overloaded circuits aggravate con- 
ditions of low power factor operation. 
Symbolically, current losses of a circuit 
are measurable as the of the 
current multiplied by the resistance of 
such circuit, or I2R. When a circuit of 
constant resistance is carrying an ex- 
cess amount of reactive current com- 
ponent in addition to that active com- 
ponent normally required by the con- 
nected equipment, the current losses 
become greater. It has been shown that 
the reactive current component in- 
creases with a decrease in power factor. 
Hence, the lower the power factor, the 
greater the losses. 

Therefore, this loss, which is a po- 
tential source of er, is the result 
of low power factor operation, and is 
petal useless as a source of power. 
Instead, this excess dissipates itself as 
heat. As the feeder becomes heated, 
a voltage drop occurs. This in turn 
will contribute to diminished motor 
speeds and inefficient motor operation. 
Hence, a balanced system must be 
always kept in condition in order that 
an economic operation may be assured. 





Referring to the second case (those 
industrials purchasing their energy re- 
quirements), several conditions arise, 
each of which must be considered sepa- 
rately. In general, localized correction 
is advocated in order that feeder and 
distribution circuits do not become 
overloaded. This is in order to have 
efficient motor operation. 

The further incentive for correction, 
based upon the interrelation between 
producer and consumer, depends upon 
the existing contractual relationship. 

There are many types of contracts 
in existence. These vary in their spe- 
cific provisions throughout the country 
and probably differ considerably in 
localities of large industrial activity. 

One common type is predicated 
upon a consumer kw. consumption at 
a stipulated minimum power factor 
and includes charges based upon the 
Eee monthly demand over a period 
of time in excess of a stated interval. 
In this connection, the only alternative 
the consumer has is to arrange this 
plant operation in such manner that 
the electrical load will approximate a 
straight line. Some industrials in this 
category have installed alarm systems 
which will enable an operator to dis- 
connect some piece of equi t that 
would establish a Sak po tee the 
contract period. 

Another form of contract in which 
the demand charge is based upon the 
individual ky-a. requirement, auto- 
matically functions as a _penalty- 
bonus medium for the consumer, and 
hence is probably a more equitable 
form. 

This contract has its inception in 
the following basic vector diagram 
(Figure 4) which is typical for three 
phase alternating current. 
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From the diagram it may be deter- 
mined that 


R.kv-a. hrs. \2 
nn AE 





kw-hrs. 


A study of the formula will indicate 
how this contract kv-a. demand will 
vary. When the R.kv-a. (reactive com- 
ponent) is high, or excessive with an 
accompanying low power factor, the 
kv-a. demand will be high. Conversely, 
when the R.kv-a. is low, or normal, 
with an accompanying high power fac- 
tor, the kv-a. demand will be low. In 
either case the kw. consumption will 
remain the same for the consumer. 

Hence when the consumers are oper- 
ating at a low power factor, they are 
going to require a greater kv-a. at the 
incoming boards, in order to hold their 
kw. loads. Under this condition the 
generators of the producer will have 
to produce a greater R.kv-a., which for 
a constant kv-a. rated capacity, will 
result in a lesser production of kw. 
energy. 

Conversely consumer high power 
factor operation will require a low 
kv-a. demand with an accompanying 
lower R.kv-a. component at the gen- 
erators. This procedure will result in 
a greater kw. energy generation. Both 
of these operations are indicated in the 
diagram shown in Figure 5. 

Inasmuch as a distributor can pro- 
duce a greater pay load (kw. energy) 
with his equipment functioning at a 
high power factor, he can afford to 
establish demand rates, which when 
— on to the consumer, benefit the 
atter. Inasmuch as the kw. energy 
charge and the kv-a. demand charge 
are usually interrelated in this type of 
contract, a decrease in the latter will 
also reflect a decrease in the former. 

Kw-hr. consumption for the stated 
period, usually monthly, and all indi- 
vidual peaks, can be measured by an 
integrating graphic watt-hour meter. 
R.kv-a. hr. can he measured by an in- 
tegrating reactive kilovolt-ampere hour 
meter. Hence with the installation of 
the proper instruments, the kv-a. can 
be computed for the stated period and 
the terms of the contract applied to 
ascertain the charges to the consumer. 

If consumers can be induced to im- 
ptove their plant power factors, the 
producer can carry more useful load 
with his equipment. This form of con- 
tract provides a medium for benefiting 
both the producer and consumer. An 
application of this arrangement to a 
paper mill in the Northeast, where 
a power factor survey was conducted, 
will demonstrate its mutual advantage. 

Table 1 was compiled from data of 
the actual survey and analysis of the 
individual apparatus. This exhibit in- 
dicates the plant load with and with- 
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Table 3—SUMMARY 





R.kv-a-hrs. 
reactive 


Charges 





Demand | 


Energy Total | Annual 





1,196,832 
247,876 


948,956 














$1,326.10} $11,991.86 
1,239.30 


$ 122.80) $ 842.40 


$13,353.96] $160,248 


11,149.46} 12,388.76) 148,665 


$ 965.20) $ 11,583 











Detailed Charges @ 79% PF. 





Energy 





Total 


Kw.hrs. Rate Total 





$ 15.00 
23.40 
55.00 

102.00 
270.00 
472.50 
424.20 


$ 52.50 
2c 3,522.38 
114 2,113.43 

Wc 6,303.55 


1,500 
140,895 
140,895 

1,260,710 


314c 





$1,362.10 








1,544,000 $11,991.86 














Detailed Charges @ 99% P.F. 





Energy 





Total 


Kw.hrs. Rate Total 





$ 15.00 
23.40 
55.00 

102.00 
270.00 
472.50 
301.40 


52.50 
2,820.38 
1,692.23 
6,584.35 


1,500 
112,815 2Yoc 
112,815 1c 

1,316,870 Wc 


3l4c $ 





$1,239.30 

















1,544,000 $11,149.46 














out correction. It will be noted the 
general plant operation was conducted 
at a factor of 79 per cent for the com- 
bination indicated in the composite vec- 
tor diagram of Figure 6. 

All of the additional correction re- 
quired was applied to the 440 volt cir- 
cuits at Unit A in the form of ca- 
pacitors and a synchronous condenser. 
The balance of the correction indi- 
cated was inherent in the existing syn- 
chronous equipment which had never 
been used in that capacity. 

Hence, through existing and addi- 
tional correction and control, a power 
factor of unity for any degree of opera- 
tion was assured. 

The question, of course, is: Will the 
savings resulting from improvement 
based upon the type of contract men- 
tioned justify the expenditure for cor- 
rective equipment? 

The total installed cost of the neces- 
sary corrective equipment and the an- 
nual carrying charges are set forth in 
Table 2. The total carrying charges 
are indicated as $2,460. From a cost 
standpoint, if the savings are equal to 
this, the installation is justifiable. Prac- 
tically, the consumer would expect, and 
be entitled to, a greater return from 
the investment. 

To derive this result, a schedule of 


rates will be set up upon which to base 
the charges. The one selected is arbi- 
trary, but is comparable with those ex- 
tant. This schedule is as follows: 


Demand Charges 
Kv-a. Per Month (Per Kv-a.) 
First 6 (minimum) 


Energy Charges 
Per Kw-hrs. 
First 1,500 kw-hrs. ....................-- 3c 
Next kw-hrs. (equal to 45 times 
kv-a. demand) 
Next kw-hrs. (equal to 45 times 
kv-a. demand) 
Berens Tapia 2s Vc 


The total demands for the month, 
based upon the requirement of 2,475 
kw. for a period of twenty-six days 
of twenty-four hours each, will amount 
to 1,544,000 kw-hrs. Table 3 sets for 
this charge comparison based upon un- 
corrected (79 per cent) and corrected 
(99 per cent) power factors. A study 
of this table indicates the low power 

(Concluded on page 1142) 
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Modern Shipping Methods 
Insure Safe Delivery of Paper 


>>» PERHAPS NO INDUSTRY 
today has been and is more concerned 
in protecting its products throughout 
processing and shipping thin is the 
paper industry. Due to studies made 
by papermakers and because of co- 
operation of other interested groups, 
shipping damages have been consider- 
ably reduced but research work con- 
tinues because care of paper products 
in transit will always be necessary. 


Skid Shipping 

Tests prove that a minimum of dam- 
age results when paper is shipped by 
the skid method rather than in rolls. 
There are two fundamental methods 
of bracing skids of paper which are 
recommended for most problems of 
this sort. 

The first method, known as the 
“full floating method,” involves the 
assembly of two or more skids at each 
end of a freight car. Flat steel bands 
encircle these units either horizontally 
or diagonally. By this method the 
units are free to shift under impact 
and then come to a sliding rest through 
friction with the floor of the car (Fig- 
ure 1). 

The second method of shipping by 
skids is known as the anchor or fixed 
method of bracing. This method in- 
volves the use of an anchor plate 
nailed to the side walls of the car. 
The steel bands are extended hori- 
zontally around the front of a gate 
construction (Figure 2). 

A recent innovation in skid ship- 


JOHN G. BUCUSS 


Sales Manager, Strapping 
Div., Acme Steel Co. 


ping which is preferred by many. ship- 
pers is the vertical anchor or semi- 
floating load method. This procedure 
requires the proper threading of flat 
steel bands to anchor plates which 
are nailed to the floor of the car ap- 
proximately four to five feet from the 
front and rear skids of the unit. One 
or two bands should be used for each 
row of skids, dependent upon the 
quality of the paper and the routing 
over which the cars will be moved. 


- By this method, because of the appli- 


cation of the bands in a vertical plane 
and because the bands are fixed to the 
floor, additional friction between the 
skid runners and the floor of the car 
is obtained. The unit, therefore, is 
flexible but restricted in movement. 
Gates are unnecessary in this procedure, 
and hence it is one of the most 
economical methods of bracing skids 


of paper (Figure 3). 


Rolls 

Various methods have been used to 
brace rolls of paper stowed on bilge 
that would prevent chafing—one of 
the principal causes for claims. This 
potential source of damage is the re- 
sult of vertical oscillation of the in- 
dividual rolls or their movement in 
contact with a rough car floor. 


The solution to this annoying prob- 
lem can be accomplished by removing 
the rolls from contact with the car 
floor through the use of two parallel- 
positioned 1 in. x 6 in. or 1 in. x 8 in. 
top-surfaced skid boards. One two- 
inch hole is bored at each end of each 
skid board and a flat steel band 
threaded through the two holes of each 
board (Figure 4). The position of 
the holes is predetermined by the size 
of the rolls and the number of rolls 
to the unit. The rolls are placed on 
the boards and the two bands are ten- 
sioned tightly and sealed. 

These units, it must be pointed out, 
should be made up of either five or 
three rolls as vertical pressure and con- 
tinuous roll contact is needed. This 
condition is obtained by tensioning 
and sealing the bands around the unit 
which is free to move under impact 
without disturbance or movement of 
the individual rolls within it. The sev- 
eral units constituting the carload are 
guided parallel with the length of the 
floor by means of guide strips. These 
strips prevent sidewise shifting. 
Lengthwise shifting does not take place 
to amy great extent because of the 
weight of the individual unit. This 
method, known as the skid check meth- 
od, was developed especially for brac- 
ing book or other fine papers. 

The vertical anchor method also has 
por adequate for bracing rolls of 

x board or heavy papers. As in 
skid shipping, it involves the thread- 
ing of flat steel bands to anchor plates 





Figure 1 (left), Figure 2 (center), Figure 3 (right). 
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nailed tothe car floor. The bands 
are tensioned and sealed at the front 
of the unit—two bands per row of 
rolls (Figure 5). 

Two variations of this latter method 
have proved very successful. One of 
these variations involves the use of 
sufficient fiber board protection on the 
floor of the car next to and over the 
anchor plates to allow the rolls in 
the units to move slightly without 
damage. The second variation provides 
better protection than the first. In this 
case, Y, in. x 6 in. or Yy in. x 8 in. 
top-surfaced boards are laid the full 


Figure 4 (left and center), Figure 5 (right). 


length of the car floor. Then move- 
ment of these boards is prevented 
through the use of guide strips which 
are nailed to the floor at the side 
of the lengthwise boards. This meth- 
od also removes the rolls from con- 
tact with the floor of the car. 

When demand is great, paper ship- 
pers find it imperative to place addi- 
tional rolls of paper in the freight 


car. To meet this need a very simple ° 


yet effective device, known as the 
combination method, has been de- 
veloped (Figure 6). This method 
permits the loading of rolls of paper 






on end on either side of the freight 
car parallel to the normal load. The 
combination method of bracing rolls 
of eid involves the use of the hori- 
zontal anchor system which is similar 
to the vertical anchor system save 
that the rolls are anchored to the 
side of the car rather than to the 
floor. 

In order to insure the safe delivery 
of paper, consideration should be given 
to such factors as length of journey, 
type of paper and type of railroad 
equipment used to transport the paper 
for shipment. 
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G. P. 0. Paper Consumption 


>>» MANY THOUSANDS OF 
TONS of paper will feed through the 
G.P.O. presses this year to tell the 
story of Government and to print the 
forms needed for the administration 
of Government. 

The continued crises which kept 
Congress in session through the emer- 
gency required tons of additional news- 
print to produce the Congressional 
Record, the official journal of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate, which is suspended when Con- 
gress is not in session. In like fashion, 
selective service created a quick need 
for 130,000,000 pieces of printing in 
connection with conscription, and the 
printing needs of both the Army and 
the Navy mounted sharply. 

Five hundred additional employees 
were added to get out the defense 
printing orders, and the Government 
Printing Office operated on a heavy 
schedule, running around the clock on 
a 24-hour basis. 

Government departments cannot op- 
erate without printing—least of all the 
Army, Navy, and State Department, 
and the National Defense Commission, 
upon which the task of preparing the 
nation for an emergency falls heaviest. 

These defense developments are a 
far cry from the period over eighty 
years back in American history, long 
before printing became such an im- 
portant function of federal administra- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The photographs used 
with this article were supplied through the 
courtesy of the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





Left—The annex of the Government Printing Office in the foreground houses the most modern 
which are located across the street. A railroad siding 


A. N. WECKSLER 


tion. It was then that the United States 

Government discovered it could save 

money by operating its own printing 
lant. 

Originally, Congress authorized the 
sum of $135,000 for the purchase of 
a printing plant, the function of which 
was to print the forms and reports that 
were necessary to the regular functions 
of Government. 


appear in the list of those supplying 
paper to the Government. The pro- 
posals on which bids are made may be 
obtained by a manufacturer by apply- 
ing by letter to The Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Such proposals, containing instruc- 
tions, schedule, and specifications, are 
sent to paper manufacturers and are 
accompanied by standard samples. Bids 
are requested on a six-month supply 
of paper, and remain sealed until 








More and more paper is consumed—prinfing presses 
roll faster and faster as National Defense boosts pro- 
duction in the Government Printing Office. 








The modest little plant purchased in 
1860 has grown to phenomenal pro- 
portions. With the recent completion 
of an annex, the total floor space of 
the Government Printing Office is now 
approximately 32 acres. 

In the early days of the plant, there 
was little rivalry among paper manu- 
facturers to supply the government 
printing plant e total purchases of 
paper at that time were of practically 
no importance to the industry. Today, 
however, the picture is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Many manufacturers bid for the 
business when the Government Print- 
ing Office sends out its semiannual pro- 
posals on basic paper requirements, 
and each year additional manufacturers 
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printing organization in Right— 
Several years ago, the new warehouse of the Government Printing Office was completed. A tunnel connects the warehouse with the main 
buildings with the 


from nearby Union Station spurs into the warehouse 


opened by The Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing. 

Estimated quantities upon which 
bids were based for the first six months 
of 1941 were: 


Pounds Kind of Paper 
2,000,000 Newsprint 
6,100,000 M. F. Book 
600,000 Antique Book 
600,000 Offset Book 
90,000 M.F. Book (lightweight) 
230,000 Antique Book ( oor rag) 
10,000 Antique Book, laid 
(75% tag) 
20,000 Antique Book (100% 
rag 
3,300,000 Book (supercalendered) 
1,000,000 Book (coated) 
100,000 Lithograph 


il 








6,350,000 
500,000 
5,000 


Mimeograph 
USM O Safety Writing 
USMO Writing 
4,000 Safety Writing 
11,652,500 Writing 
960,000 Map 
1,755,000 Manifold 
8,910,000 Bond 
1,787,000 Ledger 
1,670,000 Index 
4,500 Tissue 
710,000 Cover 
520,000 Manila 
1,005,000 Kraft 
2,000 Paraffin 
250,000 (sheets) Gummed 

The above requirements for the first 
six months of 1941 showed an increase 
over that of the corresponding period 
of 1940 of approximately: 

Tons Kind of Paper 

250 Newsprint 
745 M. F. Book 
50 Antique Book 
50 Offset Book 
510 Book (supercalendered) 
1,175 Mimeograph 
125 Writing 
210 Manifold 
999 Bond 
378 Ledger 
217 Index 
251 Chip and Strawboard 
125 Kraft 

All deliveries are f.o.b., Govern- 
ment Printing Office warehouse, or 
warehouse siding, Washington, D. s 

The im of defense is expecte 
to incoeer dees the latter coted of 
1941, and paper requirements neces- 
sarily will parallel this increase in de- 
fense activity. 

However, the additional demands 
for paper will in no way relax the high 
standards for paper maintained by the 
Government Printing Office. This gov- 
ernment agency has been in the fore- 


front of improving the qualities of 
paper. ; 
Indicative of the importance attached 
to quality is the improvement in the 
laboratory facilities for testing. Prior 
to the construction of the Government 
Printing Office’s new building annex, 
the testing laboratory was housed in 
a rather dilapidated structure. Now 
the laboratory, located in the new 
building vies with any in the country 
in its facilities. 

Tests are conducted covering, first, 
the technical testing which includes 
the microscopical, physical and chemi- 
cal examination, and second, visual 
examination of the paper for com- 
parison with standard samples of the 
proper color, finish, formation, and 
cleanliness characteristics. 

The microscopical analysis is con- 
ducted to determine the kinds of fibers 
from which a paper is made, and gives 
some information as to what may be 
expected in permanence and use of the 
paper, and while these tests do reveal 
composition to some extent, they do 
not measure the characteristics of ac- 
tual strength, serviceability, and dur- 
ability. For these purposes it is neces- 
sary to include physical and chemical 
tests. 

The physical qualities included in 
the government specifications for paper 
are weight, folding endurance, face. 
ing strength, tensile strength, thick- 
ness, opacity, ink absorption, color fin- 
ish, formation and cleanliness. 

Weight determinations are made on 
all deliveries of paper for the basis 
of cost. Payment a roll paper is 
based on its net weight unless more 
than 21/, per cent over the ordered 
1,000 sheet unit, in which case the 
weight in excess of 21/ per cent is 
deducted. Flat paper is paid for at 
the ordered 1,000 sheet unit weight 


unless more than 21/ per cent under 
weight, in which case payment is made 
for net weight. If delivery of paper 
is found to be more than 5 per cent 
above or below the ordered 1,000 sheet 
or other unit, it is rejected. 

Folding endurance tests are highly 
regarded by the testing laboratory, and 
the Government Printing Office tech- 
nicians claim that their studies of the 
physical properties of bond, ledger, 
and kraft papers indicate that the fold- 
ing endurance test is the most indica- 
tive of the qualities of these papers. 
The bursting strength test also holds a 
time-honored position in government 
paper specifications. With the excep- 
tion of newsprint, gummed paper, and 
railroad board, this test is applied to 
all papers purchased by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The tensile strength test, indicating 
the resistance of paper to breaking 
when subjected to a longitudinal strain, 
is made only on newsprint, and this 
test is held to be more satisfactory than 
the bursting strength test for the meas- 
urement of the actual strength of news- 
print required for satisfactory opera- 
tion on web presses where the applied 
stress is longitudinal. 

Thickness is an important factor in 
certain papers purchased by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Book papers 
of the same weight especially must be 
of uniform thickness in order that vol- 
umes of a set of books possess equal 
bulk. Tabulating — and postal card 
stock must, in like fashion, be of uni- 
form thickness. 

Newsprint, book, and mimeograph 
papers are tested for opacity, and blot- 
ting ns are naturally tested for 
their ink absorption. As no standard 
tests have been adopted for determin- 
ing color, finish, formation, and clean- 
liness, the standard sample system is 
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used, in which prospective bidders are 
supplied with samples showing the 
desired characteristics, and deliveries 
must conform to the quality of the 
government samples. 

Postal card bristol is tested for mois- 
ture content, and it has been found that 
paper containing approximately 4 per 
cent moisture is best suited for the 
production of United States postal 
cards. 

Rosin sizing determinations are 
made on all bond, ledger and index 
papers, and on other miscellaneous 
papers, such as map. chart and mani- 
fold papers, intended for permanent 
and semipermanent use. The testing 
section also considers the acidity in 
paper as an important factor affecting 
its permanency. 

Matching the modern methods of 
testing paper are the methods of han- 
dling. Paper products are received and 
stored a ideal conditions, with the 
exercise of the greatest economy in 
avoiding waste from injury. 

The warehouse of the Government 
Printing Office, built several years ago, 
is a three-story building with base- 
ment, all of reinforced concrete. There 
is a total net floor area of 129,139 
square feet, of which approximately 
100,000 square feet are used for stor- 
age purposes. As much as 700 carloads 
of paper of 40,000 pounds each, or a 
total of 14,000 tons of paper, can be 
stored at one time. 

There are often as many as fourteen 





loaded on the warehouse tracks at the 
same time. The third floor of the ware- 
house is on a level with the tracks, 
there being a double line of track 
leading into the building. 

The third floor provides consider- 
able storage space, and from it operates 
an automatic roll lowerator which 








carloads of paper waiting to be un-* 


serves to carry rolls of postal card 
stock, each weighing approximately 
1,000 pounds, from the unloading 
platform to the postal card storage 
space on the second floor of the build- 
ing. With the operation of the lowera- 
tor, 2 40,000-pound carload of postal 
card stock can be unloaded in 45 
minutes. 

The warehouse is equipped with 
four freight elevators of 7,500 pounds 
capacity, and two larger elevators, each 
of 15,000 pounds capacity, serving 
from the basement to all floors. 

To reduce loss, wooden cases for 
paper shipments have been virtually all 
discarded in favor of skids. The wood- 
en cases caused a great deal of loss 
due to nail holes in the paper and 
buckling of paper, as well as dirty fin- 
ger marks from the hands of laborers 
employed to umpack the cases. The 
switch to skids saves in the neighbor- 
hood of $28,000 a year, and eliminates 
the work of 30 laborers. 

Flat paper received on skids is un- 
loaded from the freight cars by means 
of electric lift trucks which enter the 
cars, pick up the skids and carry them 
away to storage. The same method is 
used in unloading paper shipments 
delivered by tracks. A special receiv- 
ing platform built to the height of a 
truck body makes this convenient. 

The skids are piled one on top of 
the other in the storage space by means 
of an electric high-lift truck. The same 
type trucks pile paper rolls, which are 
stored on the side and piled about four 
tiers high. The experience of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has been that 
there is much less damage when paper 
rolls are handled on the side than when 
handled on end. The practice is to 
handle all rolls on the side from freight 
car to presses. Also manufacturers are 
requested to ship them in this manner. 
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Left—Electric lift trucks pile paper rolls four tiers high. The rolls are handled on the side, and this method of handling is found to reduce 
damage. Right—A modern laboratory is maintained to test the paper purchased by the Government Printing Office. 


One of the most frequent causes of 
damage to paper received by the print- 
ing office is the shifting of a load in 
the freight car while in transit. This is 
usually brought about either through 
insufficient bracing of the load or 
through rough handling of the car on 
the railroads. 

An infrequent cause of damage is 
damage by water to paper in transit, 
occasioned by rain water coming in 
under the door of the car. 

The Government Printing Office bid 
proposal gives shipping instructions 
which call for the clearance under skids 
of 10 inches, and the clearance be- 
tween runners not less than 28 inches. 
The figures are based on the dimen- 
sions of the power trucks to permit 
free operation in getting under the 
skids. The prescribed over-all dimen- 
sion of a skid shall not exceed 42 
inches in width, 64 inches in length 
and 60 inches in height. 

Any deviation from these dimen- 
sions makes handling difficult. The 
maximum load limit called for is 3,500 
pounds per skid. 

It has been the experience of the 
printing office that the non-returnable 
fiber cores, with detachable metal 
plugs, are preferable to the three-inch 
iron cores, and that the use of the fiber 
cores has reduced the number of 
rolls which have to be ponstock. fe. 
cause of damaged or bent cores. Metal 
pings for the cores have been found to 

superior to wooden plugs, which 
have a tendency to split and slip out, 
allowing the ends of the cores to col- 
lapse. 
These problems have to be met daily 
before paper actually reaches the 
presses, which roll off every type of 
printing job required by the Govern- 
ment. 

(Concluded on page 1142) 
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>>> HISTORY REVEALS more in- 
teresting stories than fiction. It is 
often said that “history repeats itself,” 
and this adage has become a yardstick 
by which we measure many of our so- 
called discoveries or “firsts.” 

This old saying has invaded the 
paper industry, for there is an old 
mill in the heart of the deep South 
that made both newsprint and white 
paper almost a century ago. 

The little village of Beaver Meadow, 
almost lost in vast acreage of southern 
pines, was at one time a lively little 
town, its giant paper mill being the 
topic of conversation over the entire 
countryside. And the mill, running 


twenty-four hours a day, sent the 
throbbing reverberations of its ma- 
chinery echoing among the hills for 
miles around. 

Now, with the exception of a few 
farms scattered about, there is a town 
no more—the town’s chief avenue of 





The Story of an 
Old Dixie Newsprint Mill 


Front view (left) and looking inside the walls (below) of 
ruins of an old newsprint mill that almost a century ago was 
known as Gulf City Paper Company. 


subsistence ceased production over half 
a century ago. Twenty-five years ago, 
even the name of the village was 
changed. One who had the authority 
to do so changed the name to Gulf 
Crest because, as he put it, “beaver” 
meant swampy, sickly, and the name 
might influence the environment. 

But the twenty-four inch natural 
rock walls of the mill still stand. This 
is what remains of the Gulf City Paper 
Company, a mill that went into opera- 
tion just following the Civil War, 
and which produced between ten and 
fifteen tons of newsprint and white 
wrapping paper each day. 

Gulf Crest is thirty miles north of 
Mobile on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road and the old mill and forty acres 
of Ley wp that goes with it are 
owned by C. F. Vigor, assistant super- 





intendent of education of Mobile 
County. Walter Vigor, his father, 
came over from England just after the 
Civil War to run the mill, and shortly 
afterward bought the entire plant from 
the owners. C. F. Vigor, the son, sold 
the machinery in the mill for scrap 
metal during the first World War. 
The mill lies in a valley, and over 
a mile away a dam holding back five 
hundred acres of water was the source 
of the mill’s water supply. The water 
ran down the hill through a large race, 
or flume, to the mill, and served not 
only as a supply for washing and treat- 
ing the stock and for the paper ma- 
chine, but also as a source of power. 
As the water left the mill it turned a 
26-ft. overshot water wheel supplying 
power to run the washers, which were 
large tanks with agitators inside that 
washed the stock after it had been 
treated. This stock was made from rags, 
white bay, and a little poplar, al- 


Left to right—({1) C. F. Vigor (assis:ant superintendent of education in Mobile County) whose father came over from England to run 
The 


the 
magnclia tree in the 
he 














Vigor was 
picture was planted by Mrs. Vigor. (3) Louis Oliver Williams and Mrs. Williams. He worked in the old newsprint mill from the time 
was twelve years of age until the mill closed He is now 83 
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Interesting close-ups of the ruins. L to R—(1) Part of the old water wheel. (2) These window frames protected by the thick walls are still in 


good condition. Note the hand-made latches. (3) Just about all of the metal was converted into arms for World War I. Square hand- 
made nails remain in board. (4) This natural rock used in construction of the building would go well in someone's garden. 


though there was very little poplar 
used because of the yellow hue it gave 
the sheet when it had laid up a while. 
This same trouble was experienced in 
the modern Southern mills until re- 
search found a remedy. 

There was a large warehouse on a 
hill behind the mill where the rags 
came in 800-pound bales, bound by 
11-inch steel bands. Great piles of 
the bands still lie about where the 
warehouse stood. Girls sorted the rags 
according to their color and material. 
These rags were then packed and 
trucked to the pulp mill, which con- 
sisted of three stories and a basement 
in the rear section of the building, 
where they were put in the shredders, 
machines which pulled the rags = 
and prepared them for the rotary. The 
rotary was loaded with the shredded 
rags, and charged with chemicals to 
treat them. The chemicals were caus- 
tic soda, lime, and vitriol. These were 
all inserted through a manhole which 
was then covered with a plate and 
bolted down. A steam line ran to and 
through the journal on which the ro- 
tary revolved, turned by a pinion, thus 
cooking the stock. From here the stock 
went to the washers, then to the beat- 
ers where the bleach was poured in 
—and color added if any was to be 
used. From the beaters the stock went 
to the stuff chest and on to the machine. 

For disintegration of the wood that 
was used in production of the paper 
were grinders, a huge sort of alternat- 
ing file, operated, just as the old fash- 
ioned screens were, by an eccentric. 
This ground the wood into minute fil- 
ings which were sent right on to the 
beaters and mixed with the rag stock 
for bleaching. 

The machine, for its day, must have 


been ultramodern. Like our modern 
machines it had a stuff box and regulat- 
ing valve, or gate, that has not since 
been basically improved upon. From 
here the stock went through the head- 
box and onto a wire. The wire had a 
breast roll, couch roll, table rolls and 
suction boxes. Then to the first and sec- 
ond press which had woolen felts just 
as the modern machine. 

The machine had ten dryers and 
two dryer felts, upper and lower, and 
a calender stack containing ten calen- 
der rolls. So the only basic difference 
in the machine was its lack of a reel 
drum on which to change reels and 
turn up from the reel to the empty 
core. Instead was the old time reel 
stand on which the reel wound, an 
empty core being slipped in the upper 
section of the stand when ready to turn 
up and by deft handling of the sheet 
by the backtender, starting the tail 
winding from the full reel to the empty 
core. The cores had a slotted, or cor- 
rugated, wooden surface, the advan- 
tage of the wood being that it gripped 
the sheet better than metal. The reel 
was driven by a belt from the bottom 
calender roll journal and regulated by 
an adjustable friction coupling. 

The s of the machine was 
changed by adjusting the governor on 
the steam engine. The machine's ex- 
treme high and low speeds were regu- 
lated by a set of step pulleys on the 
main line shaft, and the speed of the 
sections were regulated by cone pulleys 
and belt shifters, just as the present- 
day machines. The line shaft was in the 
basement and the machine ran between 
125 and 400 feet per minute. 

For power the mill had four low 
pressure boilers in the boiler room just 
off the pulp mill. These boilers burned 
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twenty-four cords of wood each twen- 
ty-four hours, and two hundred 
negroes were kept in the woods cutting 
wood for fuel and pulp. 

There was a main engine that ran 
the paper machine, a large one for 
operating the beater room and several 
small auxiliary engines serving differ- 
ent purposes such as pumps, agitators, 
fans which kept the men in the boiler 
room cool, and so forth. 

Another modern feature of this old 
mill was a four-reel cutter in the fin- 
ishing room. Girls worked counting 
the sheets as they came off the cutter 
and sorting them. Men wrapped, sten- 
ciled and weighed the bundles.. 

This mill shut down in 1878, and 
has not operated since, but the pic- 
turesque, natural rock walls still stand, 
and here and there can be found an 
old piece of paper machinery; an old 
flat screen, dryer bearing oil boxes, and 
the great timbers that supported the 
machine still can be seen running the 
length of the bifilding. Part of the old 
water wheel is still there and the dam 
is still in good condition. 

The building itself gives a definite 
resemblance of the ruins of an old 
English church, its architecture being 
quite the same. An interesting feature 
in the construction of the old building 
is the huge hand hewn timbers which 
supported the roof and foundations for 
the heavy machinery. The roof beams 
and rafters were held together with 
round wooden pegs or trunnels and 
reinforced with hand made iron bolts. 
The doors and frames were also fas- 
tened with small hand made nails 
manufactured on the spot. 

The old mill marks a definite ste 
ping stone—long ago used—to the 
great paper industry of today. 
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>>> IN PUTTING WIDE BELTS 
on paper-mill machinery, don’t use the 
method shown in Figure 1. That 
sketch shows how wide belts are gen- 
erally run onto a moving pulley, the 
lower pulley being the standing pulley 
and the upper pulley the running pul- 
ley. That method is wrong because the 
belt is too far over to the left on the 
lower pulley and is in such a position 
that the left-hand edge of the belt may 
be stretched seriously before the belt 
will pass completely onto the upper 
pulley. 

Figure 2 shows the correct way to 
put on a wide belt. By holding and 
guiding the belt so that it will run onto 
both pulleys simultaneously, there will 
be no uneven stretch. 

These sketches are not cg ponies 
in the least. By taking a piece o paper 
or rule, and measuring, it will be 
found that the belt in Figure 1 is the 
same length as the belt in Figure 2, 
and that the error shown in Figure 1 is 
real and not imaginary. 

Many an expensive new belt has 
been ently ruined before it has 
even taomger by forcing it onto the 
pulleys in a manner as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 

For example: If the upper pulley 
is 30 inches wide and 30 inches in 
diameter, the lower pulley 30 inches 


wide and 60 inches in diameter, and 
the distance between centers is 120 
inches, the stretch of the left-hand 
edge is 8.47 inches greater when the 
belt is put on as shown in Figure 1 
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than when put on correctly as in Fig- 
ure 2. Obviously, if one edge of a belt 
is stretched 8.47 inches more than the 
other during the putting-on process, it 
is quite likely that the belt will run 
crooked during its entire life. 





G.P.0. Paper Consumption 


(Continued from page 1139) 


Large, high-speed presses of the 
same type used in many newspaper 
plants run off the Congressional Rec- 
ord, while batteries of smaller presses, 
some especially designitd for the gov- 
ernment work, print the many differ- 
ent types of jobs which the printing 
office undertakes. 

An interesting feature illustrative of 
the well-organized routine of the 
world’s largest printing establishment, 
is the flow of work, starting from the 
top of the building and moving down- 
ward through the various stages of 
preparation and printing before it goes 
out a finished piece of work. 

From the ordinary booklet to the 
specialized jobs of makeup and print- 
ing of books and booklets, the print- 
ing office claims a more economical 
operation than any other union shop 
in the United States. 

A piece of work, such as a booklet 
to be issued by an agency of the Gov- 
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ernment, goes into production along 
the following routine: 

The government agency sends the 
written copy to the Government Print- 
ing Office with general instructions as 
to what type of finished product it 
needs. The planning section of the 
Government Printing Office then 
makes up the job jacket which stip- 
ulates the kind of paper to be used, 
the number of issues and all other 
essential information. If the booklet 
it to contain illustrations and layouts, 
the layout division prepares the art 
work, and the proper cuts are made. 

Only when the details of planning 
are fully completed is the actual com- 
position and printing carried out. 

During the present defense emer- 
gency, when much of the work is of 
a confidential nature, the printing of- 
fice takes special precautions to pre- 
vent leaks in information. At all times 
there are many reports in the process 


of printing, which will make head- 
lines in the newspapers when they are 
finally released. 

Leaks in news often develop from 
other sources, but the Government 
Printing Office is always careful to 
maintain the confidential nature of all 
work it handles. 

On the whole, the Government 
Printing Office, the world’s largest 
printing establishment, is a good ex- 
—: of an efficient industrial plant, 
and by virtue of its co-operation with 
the paper industry and its efforts to 
raise the standards of papermaking, it 
merits the support of the paper world. 





Power Factor Control 

(Continued from page 1134) 
factor operation would cost the con- 
sumer about 8 per cent more per month 
than the high power factor operation. 
When projected over an annual opera- 
tion, the savings due to the higher 
power factor operation amount to $11,- 
583. A comparison of this saving with 
the annual carrying charges on the cor- 
rective equipment indicates a net re- 
turn of $9,123. In the event that an- 
nual production would drop to 75 per 
cent capacity (a subnormal condition) 
the net return to the consumer would 
approximate 53 per cent of the invest- 
ment after charges. For full load oper- 
ation the net returns would amount to 
78 per cent of the investment after all 
charges. 

From the producer's viewpoint, he is 
enabled to carry more productive load 
with his equipment. If the net result 
of his consumers is a high operating 
power factor, the producer can expand 
his transmission system and supply the 
demands of a greater number of con- 
sumers. The existing generating equip- 
ment of any one utility can supply the 
demands of a larger consumer public 
when the power factor is high. 

In order to realize the significance 
of economic and efficient electrical 
operation, a system should be thor- 
oughly metered. Frequent readings 
should be taken and systematic records 
kept. An annual check should be made 
upon meter accuracy. Energy leaks are 
as frequent as steam leaks, just as im- 
portant and much less obvious. One 
can actually see a steam leak but he 
must depend upon accurate meters to 
translate electrical losses into concrete 
facts. 

Good industrial management calls 
for economic electrical operation. The 
latter is obtainable only by intelligent 
observation of electrical metering and 
compensating devices and the experi- 
esas capable of knowing 
when and how to neutralize any con- 
dition other than normal that ‘may 
transpire. 
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\fr 1938 , US. WOODPULP EXPORTS TO 
ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL AVERAGED 114 TONS AND. SST 
TONS PER QUARTER RESPECTIVELY. THE QUARTERLY 
AVERAGES FOR THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS 
OF 1940 TOTALLED 3740 TONS FOR 
ARGENTINA , AND 8933 TONS 
FOR BRAZIL. 
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Aunual Meeting of the 
TECHNICAL SECTION, C. P. P. A. 


>>> DESPITE WAR CONDI- 
TIONS, the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
held a most successful 27th annual 
meeting in Montreal on January 29, 
30 and 31. The 29th annual meeting 
of the parent body and the 23rd meet- 
ing of the Woodlands Section were 
held at the same time. 

More than 270 members and guests 
were registered in the Technical Sec- 
tion, coming from as far east as 
Comeau Bay and from as far west as 
Powell River. Those from Comeau 
Bay flew out, land and water connec- 
tion with this paper mill town being 
interrupted in mid-winter. Pulp and 
Paper and allied industries in the 
United States were well represented. 
American visitors included E. W. Tin- 
ker, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association; R. G. 
Macdonald, of TAPPI; Royal S. Kel- 
logg and W. C. MacNaughton, of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau; West- 
brook Steele, executive director of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry; John 
Traquair, of The Mead Corporation; 
Dr: C. C. Heritage, of the Wood Con- 
version Company, Cloquet, Minnesota ; 
A. F. Wardwell, of the Carthage Ma- 
chine Company; Dr. H. E. Fritz, of 
the Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd.; 
and many othérs. 

Many active members of the Tech- 
nical Section are now with the armed 
forces or are fully engaged in war 
work, but a few of these, including 
Col. H. W. Johnston, formerly Officer 
in Charge of the Pulp and Paper Divi- 
sion of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada, and Dr. H. J. Row- 
ley, a past chairman of the Section, 
were able to attend briefly to renew 
old acquaintances. 

Although technical men in the Cana- 
dian industry have not been burdened 
with spare time during the past year, 
the reports of standing committees 
showed a gratifying accomplishment. 
Committee activities resulted in spon- 
sorship of a number of papers on the 
technical program and in factual sur- 
veys and literature reviews appended 
to the various reports. The Standards 
Committee has 


gun publication of 
accepted testing methods and circu- 
late — of the first nine methods 


shortly before the meeting. The En- 
gineering Committee has continued 
preparation and distribution of data 
sheets containing useful technical in- 
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formation. Continuity of effort in 
committee work has been assured by 
early election of chairmen, so that they 
will have an opportunity to work with 
their predecessors before taking office. 

At a business luncheon on Wed- 
nesday the 29th, W. B. Scott, man- 
ager of the Laurentide Division of 
the Consolidated Paper Corporation, 
was elected chairman of the Technical 
Section, succeeding V. H. Emory, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Fraser Com- 
panies, Ltd. W. A. Ketchen, of Fra- 
ser Companies, Ltd., and W. T. Ben- 
nett, of the Canadian International 
Paper Company, were elected council- 
lors for a period of three years. F. G. 
Robinson, president of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, attended 
the luncheon and spoke in a frank, 
friendly and off-the-record fashion of 
Technical Section activities. Dr. Otto 
Maass described briefly the work and 
plans of the reorganized Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada, of 
which he is the director. 


>> The first technical discussion, 
held on Wednesday morning under the 
chairmanship of Carl Jentz, St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills Company, Ltd., was 
devoted to sulphite operation. Papers 


were presented by L. J. Rioux, of Fra- 
ser Companies, Ltd., on ‘Automatic 
Control in the Sulphite Digester ;” by 
H. B. Savage, of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company, on “Com- 
parative Operation of 12 knife and 
4 knife Chippers ;” C. Jentz on “Flash 
Roasting of Pyrites;” and T. R. Moore 
and I. W. Prendergast, of the Gaspesia 
Sulphite Company, Ltd., on “Benefits 
of Forced Circulation and Chip Pack- 
ing.” Dr. John S. Bates, of Price and 
Pierce, Ltd., now returned to Canada 
after some years of intimate contact 
with the pulp and paper industry in 
England and Scandinavia, presented 
an absorbing comparison of European 
and North American conditions and 
techniques and drew from his obser- 
vations suggestions as to the future 
of the Canadian Industry. The Wed- 
nesday afternoon session, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. Edwards, of 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd., and 
W. T. Bennett, of the Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company, heard 
papers by S. C. Whipple and M. W. 
Price, of the Canadian International 
Paper Company, on “Reduction of 
Waste in Wood Preparation ;” by E. J. 
Calnan and J. W. Franklin, of the 
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Left—E. W. Tinker (at microphone), executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. is introduced to the Woodlands Section 


by L. A. Nix, chairman of the Section. 


George Carruthers (seated), president and general manager of Interlake Tissue Mills, looks on. 


Right—C. R. Whitehead (center), an executive of the Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited, receives a loving cup from S. L. de Carteret. 
president of the Canadian International Paper Company, on behalf of the pulp and paper industry in recognition of his many years of 
service to the interests of the industry. F. G. Robinson, re-elected president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 


Quebec North Shore Paper Company, 
Ltd., on “Bark and Refuse Fuel Burn- 
ing,” and by K. D. Running, of the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., on “Hardwood Utilization by 
the Paper Industry.” 

Papers concerned with groundwood 
pulp and with newsprint operation 
were read on Thursday morning, 


George Shipman, of the Donnacona 
Paper Company, Ltd., presiding. These 
included “Reduction of Horsepower 


and Lower Consistency Grinding,” by 
M. A. MacDonald of Price Brothers 
and Company, Ltd.; “Changes in Mill 
Equipment to Overcome Difficulties,” 
by Robert L. Fraser, of the Consol- 
idated Paper Corporation, Ltd.; “In- 
terrelation of Process Water and Pitch 
Trouble,” by E. Lonnquist of Cana- 
dian International Paper Company, 
Ltd., and G. A. Sutton of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, Ltd.; and “Effect of Pit 
Consistency with the Miniature 
Grinder,” by H. Andrews of the 
Powell River Co., Ltd. 


watches the presentation. 


W. A. Ketchen, of the Fraser Com- 
— Ltd., took the chair at the last 
ormal technical session on Thursday 
afternoon. C. N. Candee, of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., discussed 
“Moisture in Paper” with special ref- 
erence to a new paper conditioner, and 
J. N. Stevenson of the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada talked on “Train- 
ing for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
An informal talk of unusual interest 
was given by Dr. H. E. Fritz of the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd., 
who discussed “Synthetics in Relation 
to Continental Defense.” He pointed 
out that the production of numerous 
plastic articles at low cost, which are 
sold mainly to housewives, supports 
a forty million dollar industry which 
has resources which enable it to con- 
tribute to economic self sufficiency and 
the defense. Dr. Fritz described both 
thermoplastic materials and vulcan- 
izable synthetic rubbers, and illustrated 
his talk with numerous samples of in- 
termediates and finished products. 


The Woodland and Technical Sec- 
tions held a joint luncheon on Thurs- 
day, at which the principal speaker 
was Westbrook Steele, executive di- 
rector of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin, who was 
introduced by L. A. Nix of the Bat- 
hurst Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
chairman of the Woodlands Section. 
Dr. Steele set out the ideas motivating 
the founders of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and showed how aims promulgated be- 
fore organization was complete had 
resulted in an institution unique in 
the attainments of its teaching staff 
and in the ratio of staff to students. 
As a result, graduates of the Institute 
were everywhere in demand, and re- 
search on both fundamental and prac- 
tical problems was actively prosecuted. 
The speaker was thanked by V. H. 
Emory, chairman of the Technical 
Section. 

Informal open discussions filled the 
third day of the convention. Similar 




















cag @ Cincinnati was a small town, so primitive that its 
Jd. Pewell. water mains consisted of wooden pipe, with valves 
made of boards fitted into slides. 


Globe Coch. On West Fourth Street stood the small home of William 
Powell, an immigrant to America. He started, in 1846, 
to make brass castings in the kitchen of his home . . . 
and it was in this crude “shop” 95 years ago, where 
William Powell made the first brass faucet west of 
the Alleghenies . . . in reality his first valve. Little did 
William Powell know then that millions of valves 
of bronze, iron, and steel were to bear his name in 
the years to come. 


William Powell's youngest son, James, a mechanical- 
minded lad, helped his father develop a business of 
making brass castings of various kinds. After his 
father’s death, James Powell carried on. He soon began 
to take out many patents in the plumbing and power 
field, one of the first most important being an improved 
type of Globe Cock (shown on this page) . . . the first 
successful regrinding principle for valves, which he 
patented in 1865. 


Thus, a valye company began, really, to grow. 


A LEADER 75 YEARS AGO— And with it, began the demand of industry for more 
valves, bigger valves, tighter valves, stronger valves. 
A long cry from William Powell’s first brass faucet 
in 1846 to the Wm. Powell Company’s largest steel 
valve of 1941—from a 6 pound casting to one of 6 tons 
—from William Powell’s kitchen shop and one em- 
ployee to the plant of today with 600,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space and many hundreds of employees! But this 
mo | ID company has lived and grown these 95 years only 
roa a because the demand for its product has lived and 


grown as time marched on. 


























Meantime, today, the valve user in industry is fortu- 
nate. The guesswork is taken out of valve buying. The 
best valve manufacturing plants, today, consist of more 
than just a foundry and a machine shop. For example, 
The Wm. Powell Company maintains an engineering 
department to design the right valve for varying 
service conditions. It has the most modern chemical 
and physical testing laboratories for a thorough analy- 
sis of raw products and materials. It maintains a rigid 
testing department for every process of manufacturing 
and assembling. 


For 95 years the Powell “Star” has been the guide to 
high quality. The years to come will see no dimming 
of its prestige. The Wm. Powell Company appreciates 
too well the value of the increasing volume of patron- 
age from an ever growing field to adopt any other creed. 
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Left—Dr. G. L. Larocque, Rolland Paper Co., St. Jerome, Quebec: R. G. Macdonald, secretary- 
treasurer TAPPI, New York City. 


forums held at the 1940 Summer Meet- 
ing were so well received that a repe- 
tition at the annual meeting was de- 
manded, and it is probable that group 
discussions will be featured at future 
meetings. Practically all the commit- 
tees got together, and those of the 
Newsprint, Groundwood, Fine Papers 
and Sulphite groups were particularly 
well attended. In each group, many 
questions of a directly practical nature 
submitted in advance by pulp and 
per mills were threshed out. The 
eavy program for discussion by the 
Board Committee made an extra ses- 
sion necessary. 


>>» The program of the Woodlands 
Section meeting was devoted mainly 
to open discussions of forestry topics 
rather than to formal papers. Sub- 
jects studied included ‘Forest Protec- 
tion and Wild Life Management,” 
“Woods Labor,” “Hygiene and Acci- 
dent Prevention,” “Land Transporta- 
tion, Water Transportation, and Forest 
Conservation.” Among those who 
took part were: V. E. Johnson, of the 
Canada Internationai Paper Com- 
pany; W. L. Bennett, of the Brown 
Corporation; R. S. Armitage, of Price 
Brothers and Company, Ltd.; B. F. 
Avery, of the Great Lakes Paper Com- 
y, Ltd.; T. A. MacElhanny, super- 
intendent of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada; J. O. Wilson, of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; K. G. Fensom, Dr. J. J. 
de Gryse, of the Entomological Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. A. W. McCallum, of the Experi- 
mental Farms at Ottawa; and Dr. 
J. M. Swaine, director of Science Serv- 
ice, Ottawa. A. M. Koroleff, secre- 
tary-forester of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, reported on a 
“Study of Pulpwood Cutting Tech- 
nique.” 
A luncheon meeting of the Wood- 
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lands Section was addressed by E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
who said that adequate supplies of 
chemical pulp would continue to be 
available in the United States provided 
importations from Canada were not re- 
stricted. Warning his hearers that the 

ulp and paper industry was likely to 
c in a vulnerable position after the 
war, he expressed the opinion that 
there was little need for expansion of 
productive capacity at the present time, 
if existing pulp mills were maintained 
in full 5 Bos and if Canadian and 
American mills adjusted their output 
to the requirements of the consuming 
mills. 

L. A. Nix, Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company, was re-elected chair- 
man of the Woodlands Section, to- 
gether with the following: Vice-chair- 
man, W. G. Wright, Price Brothers 
and Company; Councillors—F. Faure, 
Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd. ; 
V. E. Johnson, Conndion International 
Paper Company; R. G. MacFarlane, 
Fraser Companies, Ltd.; E. B. Mc- 
Graw, Ontario Paper Company, Ltd. ; 
J. V. Perrin, Brown Corporation; 
G. W. Phipps, Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd.; and H. G. 
Schanche, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd. 

The customary Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association dinner was not held 
this year, but its place was taken in 
part by the Association luncheon held 
on Friday, January 31. About 770 
persons were present. At the speakers’ 
table were: I. Riegel, president of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation; Sir Edward Beatty; S. J. 
Hungerford, chairman of the board 
of the Canadian National Railways; 
Jackson Dodds; Morris W. Wilson; 
Arthur B. Wood; L. D. Wilgress, 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
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merce; and Charles Vining, president 
of the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada. Topics stemming from the rela- 
tions of the paper industry to national 
defense were covered by F. G. Robin- 
son, re-elected president of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, in 
his report on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Association. ‘The 
major contribution of newsprint to 
sustain a free press as an essential 
weapon of democracy is not to be over- 
looked,” Mr. Robinson stated. “It af- 
fects almost every home and every fam- 
ily in the North American democ- 
racies, and to a somewhat smaller but 
still highly important degree, the pop- 
ulations of South America and other 
far-flung democracies supplied with 
authentic news printed on Canadian 
newsprint paper.” 

A presentation bowl was handed to 
C. R. Whitehead, of the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation, Ltd., by S. L. de 
Carteret on behalf of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, in token 
of appreciation for many years of serv- 
ice to the Association. The Weldon 
medal of the Technical Section was 
presented to E. D. Kirby, of the On- 
tario Paper Company, Ltd., for a paper 
presented at the last annual meeting 
on the subject of slime control. A. C. 
Rogers, of Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
won the Howard Smith medal, com- 
es for by junior members of the 

echnical Section, with a paper on the 
printing process. 


¢ 


At the recent joint meeting of the 
Miami Valley Division of the Super- 
intendents Association and the Ohio 
Section of TAPPI held in Middletown, 
Ohio, George H. Mead, president of 
The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, discussed the effect of the war 
on American business in general and 
later became more specific by taking 
up the subject of the world crisis and 
its importance to the paper and pulp 
industries. 

Mr. Mead, a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council in Washing- 
ton, used his experience in this capacity 
to highlight his discussion and to clear 
up some of the national problems of 
importance and how these problems 
would affect the paper industry. 

A. B. C. Drew, national president 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, then 
talked on the importance of co-opera- 
tion in the paper industry and sug- 
gested a plan whereby the superin- 
tendents of. the various mills have 
scheduled meetings to discuss and ex- 
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Automatic Cushion Shake on the 
NEW NASH FORMING TABLE 


fibsolute, Unigue Control 


One of the unusual features of the design 
is an automatic cushion shake. This shake is 
operated by compressed air, and, through 
thrust motion, recoils between two sets of 
springs. The compressed air is supplied by 
a % hp. compressor. With this arrangement, 
shake speed and length of stroke are under 
absolute control. 


The head is exceptionally large to it 
study of various dilutions and their silat ans 
formations. It also is fitted with a stainless 
steel rule for measuring the various heads 
being used, and with eccentric hinges to 


minimize any tendency to leakage at the 
gasket due to wear. 

The wire is built up with crossbars under- 
neath a foundation wire. There also is a 
cushion provision, designed into the head, to 
assure a drum tight stretch on the wire. 
Natural drainage on the wire is followed "y 
applied vacuum which is supplied by a 
hp. blower. 

The forming table is suspended on spring 
brass, and consequently, through the unique 
controls, formations and weights can be 
duplicated readily. 





William C. Nash & Sons 


P. O. Box 127 
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change viewpoints in the art yak al 
making and also to clear uP P lems 
arising in the industry. . Drew 
also suggested a training program for 
the employees of the paper and pulp 
industries in order to assure a reserve 
of trained workers to take care of 
the drain of the National Defense 
Program on men in industry. 


According to early reports, plans for 
the Pacific Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition are well under way. 
The show, to be held June 16-20 in the 
Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, 
is already attracting the attention of 
professional and selling organizations 
and, according to its backers, will be 
the largest event of its kind ever held 
on the coast. 

The Pacific Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning ition will present a 
summary of the latest available equip- 


ment for heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning. It will be of particular 
interest to builders, contractors, engi- 
neers and operating men, industrial 
and commercial building owners and 
operatc rs, home owners, architects, de- 


signers, dealers and distributors. Up 
to January 1, 70 leading manufacturers 
had engaged more than 50 per cent of 
the exhibit space in the main audi- 
torium. 

Included among the exhibits will be 
interesting displays of air conditioning 
equipment, boilers and furnaces, fans 
and blowers, control apparatus, regis- 
ters and grills, pumps, oil burners, in- 
sulation material, piping, unit heaters, 
steam traps, steam specialties, radia- 
tors, etc. The American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
which is sponsoring the event, will 
hold its annual summer meeting dur- 
ing the same week. 

* 
DOMINION DOES BIG 
NEWSPRINT BUSINESS 

Statistics compiled by the Newsprint 
Association of Canada reveal that 1940 
brought a high level of overseas news- 
print trade for the Dominion of 656,- 
637 tons. This compares with 452,- 
337 tons in 1939 and 556,219 tons 
in the year previous. 

The re-establishment of the South 
American market featured the year. 
Argentina took 87,116 tons as against 
37,515 for 1939. Brazil increased 
shipments over six times to 33,159 
tons. Chile, Peru and Uruguay also 
showed impressive gains. 

The Dominion did big business 
with Central America. Mexico rose 
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from 3,069 tons in "39 to 29,868 tons 
in 40. 

The Orient showed a sharp increase 
in shipments with China’s imports of 
newsprint being up some eight-fold 
to 16,183 tons, while the East Indies’ 
purchases of 10,079 tons contrast with 
2,597 tons in 1939. 

The Empire market was well-main- 
tained relatively last year. The United 
Kingdom dropped off from 176,754 
to 145,108 tons, offset by Australia’s 
increase from 34,000 tons to 164,041. 
Other increases were British South 
Africa’s rise of one-third to 34,998 
tons, and British India from 2,975 
tons to 27,698 tons. 


Sd 


>>> THE APPLETON COATED 
PAPER COMPANY has embarked on 
a new safety program under the direc- 
tion of a safety committee of nine 
which inspects the entire plant each 
Monday and meets once a month to dis- 
cuss and develop the program. They 
have erected departmental bulletin 
boards to carry tips on safety and they 
will conduct contests later in the year. 


5 

SUPTS. WILL MEET 

AT POLAND SPRING 

The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association will hold 
its twenty-second annual meeting from 
June 17 to 19 at the Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring, Maine. Those 
who desire to make reservations should 
communicate with G. W. Craigie, 176 
Mason Street, Cumberland Mills, 


Maine. 
* 


PATRIOTIC OUTDOOR 
ADV. CAMPAIGN 


Through the co-operative effort of 
the outdoor advertising industry and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a three-month outdoor adver- 
tising campaign has been launched to 
picture dramatically American Indus- 
try’s role in the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram. 

The first of three outdoor display 
posters has just been released by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association to its 
member companies. Executed by the 
noted artist McClelland Barclay, it is 
appearing on approximately 15,000 
poster boards throughout the nation 
during February. Titled “Defend 
American Freedom—lIt’s Everybody's 
Job,” the poster pictures Uncle Sam 
donning his work clothes to meet the 
tasks ahead. 

Others of this nature are being pre- 
pared to appear during March and 
April. 

Tris is the fifth annual co-operative 
campaign of the Outdoor Advertising 


Association and the N.A.M. and it is 
one of the largest single ing oper- 
ations undertaken annually by the in- 
dustry. Poster boards in every com- 
munity of more than 2,500 population 
are covered by this campaign. 


Sd 


Feb. 17-21—American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

Reb, 17-20—Technical Association 
of the Pulp and — Industry, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City. 

Feb. 17-20—National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States, An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 28—American Section of So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry jointly with 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, Chemists’ Club, New York City. 

April 1-4—Eleventh Packaging Ex- 
position and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 7-11—American Chemical So- 
ciety, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 9-10—Midwest Power Con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 

April 16-20—Coastal Empire Paper 
Festival, Savannah, Ga. 

May (1941)—National Association 
of Credit Men, Credit Congress, New 
Orleans, La. 

June 17-19—American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine. 

Sept. (date open) —National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association Thirteenth 
Annual Conference, Toronto. 


* 


The American Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry will meet 
jointly with the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers at the Chemists’ 
Club in New York City, February 28. 

The principal feature of the meet- 
ing will be a symposium on wetting 
agents. Dr. Lincoln T. Work will 
preside. Some of the subjects to be 
discussed are: ‘The Theory of Wettin 
Agents,” which will be led by Prof. 
F. E. Bartell, of the Chemistry De- 
partment, University of Michigan; 
“The Structure of Wetting Agent 
Molecules,” led by C. R. Caryl, of 
the American Cyanamid Company; 
and “Uses of Wetting Agents,” by 
Dr. Samuel Lenher, technical manager 
of the Fine Chemicals Div., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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For Service where Dependability is really Essential « + 


LUNKENHEIMER 


CHECK VALVES 


ARE “CORRECTLY ENGINEERED” FOR 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY ON THE JOB! 








































The need for a check valve not only suggests caution 
but demands the utmost care in its selection. So much 
depends on satisfactory performance of check valves 
to obtain safe operation and necessary protection. 
They must be tight . . . they must protect against 
reverse flow in a line which might cause serious losses 
in equipment and processes and endanger human life 
... they must protect low pressure sections of systems 
in which both low and high pressures are used. 


All Lunkenheimer Swing Check Valves are provided 
with two renewable side plugs which serve as bearings 
for the disc carrier pin. In case a pin becomes worn, 
causing misalignment and impeding operation of the 
valve, it can be removed from either side . . . this is 
particularly advantageous when valves are installed 
in tight places, such as close to a wall. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


We cannot hope to take every prospect and every 
buyer through our plants but we welcome the op- 
portunity whenever possible because then he can see 
with his own eyes the minute care exercised in the 
selection of materials . . . in the scientific research 
of their physical properties . . . the close tolerances 
maintained in machining all parts . . . finally, the 
thorough and complete test each and every valve 
must undergo before receiving a final okay. However, 
as an alternate, we do suggest that you ask your 
Lunkenheimer distributor to take a valve apart and 
let you see for yourself how carefully they are con- 
structed to give you safe, long time, trouble free 
service. In short, to show you what we mean by 
“Correctly Engineered Valves,” 
. eer ey " 







Send for copy of our new Catalog No.78. 
We will include our handy “Guide”, 
for easy selection of valves, boiler 
mountings, and lubricating devices 
according to pressures, 

and service applications. 
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Kalamagos Joint Meeting of 
TAPPI cd Superintendents 


>>» THE MICHIGAN DIVISION 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association and the 
Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry drew an all-time high record 
attendance of 375 men from several 
midwestern and eastern states at the 
sixth annual joint meeting of these or- 
ganizations held in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, January 23. 

National officers of both associations 
attended. They appealed to paper mill 
owners, managers, superintendents, 
and technical men alike, to “keep up 
the standards of the industry, despite 
handicaps of the war and our own 
National Defense Program” and urged 
the immediate use of some practical 

rogram of employee-training to meet 
‘increasing shortages of skilled labor.” 

Emphasizing the urgency of these 
= A. B. C. Drew of New Bed- 
ord, Massachusetts, national president 
<i Superintendents Association, 
said: 

“I believe that the pulp and paper 
industry must give serious considera- 
tion to some sort of an employees 
training program to protect itself from 
the general labor shortage which is 
already developing. Some in the in- 
dustry already may be embarked upon 
such a program. It is not one to be 
postponed or overlooked. 

“Many problems will present them- 
selves in the paper and pulp industry 
as we proceed with the program of 
National Defense,” Mr. Drew said. 


“Through the drafting of employees 
for military service we will feel the 
effect of losses of many mechanics and 
other skilled labor. 

“Right now,” he said, “the pulp 
mills are faced with a shortage of 
wood-labor. As the defense program 
gets under way, these difficulties 
will undoubtedly become more pro- 
nounced,” 

Many pulp and paper mills are 
becoming interested in a training pro- 
gtam for employees, Drew reported. 
Realizing that a reserve of trained men 
is as important in private industry as 
in military forces, some mills are de- 
veloping “reserve” workers by shift- 
rotations or tour workers, he reported. 

Mr. Drew reminded members of the 
Superintendents Association of the an- 
nual convention, to be held in Poland 
Springs, Maine, June 17, 18, and 19. 
Preliminary plans for this convention 
indicate it will be one of the largest 
and best in the history of the associa- 
tion, he said. 

W. H. Swanson, national president 
of TAPPI, spoke briefly. 

“I have long looked forward to at- 
tending one of your joint meetings. 
This is my first, but it shall not be 
the last. My expectations are more 
than fully realized. I wish every man 
connected with the paper and pulp in- 
dustry could | paore a in one of these 
meetings and see management, super- 
intendents and technical men gathered 
together in the interest of the industry 
as a whole.” 


Mr. Drew said “it was worth com- 
ing 1,100 miles to be at this meeting.” 
He announced a membership drive by 
the Superintendents Association, to 
continue until the June convention. 

Jacob Kindleberger, founder of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany and now chairman of the board 
of directors, said: 

“I'd like to know how the paper- 
makers of 50 years or more ago ever 
got along without the technical in- 
dustry. We certainly couldn’t today. 

“The important thing for the paper 
industry today—and every other in- 
dustry in the United States—is to rec- 
ognize that this is a changing world. 
We must meet these changes. I am 
confident that there are enough brains 
in both the technical and the superin- 
tendents divisions to meet any emer- 
gencies that may arise.” 

Ralph A. Hayward, president of 
KVP and vice president of the national 
association of TAPPI was also intro- 
duced. He was one of the organizers 
of the first joint meeting, held in Kala- 
mazoo in 1935. 

Co-operative research for the ad- 
vancement of the paper and pulp in- 
dustry as a whole is the key to its 
future success, Dr. Otto Kress, tech- 
nical director of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, told the meeting. 

“To me, a meeting like this is an 
inspiration — to see superintendents 
and technical men coming together for 
the good of the industry,” Dr. Kress 
said. “Co-operative research holds a 


speaker: Arnold Weller. 


—{L to R) Kent Kidder, chairman Kalamazoo Valley Section of TAPPI: Louis W. Sutherland, president Sutherland Paper Company and 
principal 


toastmaster at joint meeting: Dunlap 
chairman Michigan Division, Superin' 


president American National Bank of Kalamazoo and 


te, 
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C. Clark, 
tendents Association. Right—A. B. C. Drew. national president. and Robert L. Eminger, national 
tt of the Superintendents Association. 
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With a proved Hollander replacement : 

ratio of 4 to 1, the JONES-BERTRAMS JONES-BERTRAMS 
PATENT BEATER has a performance rec- PATENT BEATER 
ord unequalled by any other Beater. 


When considering a new beater, also 
keep in mind these advantages of the 
JONES-BERTRAMS PATENT BEATER: 


Uniformity — automatic contro! giving 
positive duplication of beating cycles. 


improved quality. 

Greatly increased production. 
Lower HP per ton. 

Small required floor space. 


A new 64-page booklet gives the facts — 
yours for the asking. 














E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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great future for us all. It is the an- 
swer to problems which must be met, 
but which are too involved or too 
expensive for one company to meet 
alone. 

“Waste sewage is an example of one 
of these problems. We have had to 
face it in Wisconsin; you will soon 
have to face it in Michigan; and others 
throughout the nation know they will 
have to meet this problem sometime, 
probably in the near future. 

“I am optimistic about the prospects 
this year for the paper and pulp in- 
dustry,” said Dr. Kress. “The year 
1941 will undoubtedly be a banner 
year from the standpoint of produc- 
tion. There are new problems to be 
faced in raw material supplies, and 
there will be new problems arising 
out of our own national defense pro- 
gram. I am certain the Paper industry 
will successfully meet all of these 
problems.” 

These sentiments were spoken 
earlier in the meeting by Louis W. 
Sutherland, president of the Suther- 
land Paper Company of Kalamazoo 
and toastmaster for the evening's pro- 
gram. 

“First, I want to congratulate the 
superintendents and the technical men 
for this meeting. Co-operation of this 
character on the part of Papes mill 
owners and managers would be of 
great help to all of them. I think 
they must come to it before long. 

“For they are all responsible for the 
standard of living maintained in the 
Kalamazoo Valley, and I suppose simi- 
larly in other paper sections of the 
nation. Mill owners and managers, 
superintendents, and technical men 
play a joint part in this respect. 

“It is hard to chart a course for the 
future when the future itself is so 
vague,” he continued. “Mills in the 
Kalamazoo Valley have an additional 
problem. Unlike many southern mills, 
we are far from our sources of supply. 

“But I venture to predict that within 
a year or a year and a half, the pulp 
ships will again be unloading at Sou 
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Haven and Port Huron and other in- 
land ports of the Midwest. The thing 
for the whole industry to do now is 
to maintain a high quality in its prod- 
ucts. If we keep that one thing in 
mind, we need have no worry over 
the future.” 

Dunlap C. Clark, president of the 
American National Bank of Kalama- 
zoo and guest speaker for the evening, 
emphasized the willingness of bankers 
to finance industry—new and old. 

“Never in the history of our country 
has the banking system been more 
ready and willing to meet sound credit 
demands of business,” Clark declared. 

Government deficit financing and 
the continued purchase of foreign gold 
and silver at prices above the free 
market value are playing havoc with 
the banking industry, he said. That 
is the reason why so many banks in 
the nation today have huge excess re- 
serves—money which should be in- 
vested in new and expanding busi- 
nesses, he explained. 

Referring to the effect of the Na- 
tional Defense program ag the 
paper industry, Mr. Clark said: 

“The use of paperboard for shell 
cases will require considerable ton- 
nage, to say nothing of what will be 
needed for shipping cases to carry 
ammunition. The president of a Kala- 
mazoo paper company told me the 
other day that already 25 per cent of 
the stationery output is going to the 
Government.” 

Mr. Clark warned the paper mill 
managers, however, that a “prosper- 
ity” period based on emergency ex- 
penditures of this type'can “scarcely be 
considered economically sound or last- 
ing.” He cautioned against over-com- 
mitments in inventories and warned 
that over-enthusiasm because of pres- 
ent inflationary tendencies — unless 
checked—may later end in a business 
decline with drastic consequences. 

Other notables introduced at the 
meeting included R. G. Macdonald, 
national secretary of the Technical 
Association; F. D. Libby and B. M. 








Left to right—{1) Some of the 375 quests at the banquet; (2) Dr. Otto Kress, technical director, Institute of Paper Chemistry: (3) W. H. 
Swanson, national president of TAPPI: (4) Ralph A. Hayward, national vice president of TAPPI. 


Thomas, both of TAPPI's executive 
committee; S. G. Blankenship, fourth 
vice president, Ray Barton, fifth vice 
president, and Robert Eminger, na- 
tional secretary of the Superintendents 
Association. 

Joint chairmen of the meeting were 
Arnold Weller, chairman of the local 
division of the superintendents, and 
Kent Kidder, local chairman for 
TAPPI. 


+ 
CAN. ASSOCIATIONS 
FORM JOINT BCARD 


The Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada and the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, representing about 95 per 
cent of the pulp and paper production 
in the Dominion, have formed a joint 
board of committees. This step is con- 
sidered an important move in the co- 
ordination of activities. 

The reason that the joint board has 
come into being rests on the fact that 
wartime conditions have emphasized 
the necessity for a closer co-operation 
of all elements in the industry. The 
board is comprised of three representa- 
tives of each association and the two 
presidents of the associations. C. A. 
Vining and F. G. Robinson are acting 
as joint chairmen of the group. 

. 


HON. CERTIFICATE 
GIVEN EARL GRANT 


When the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in 
Cincinnati, last June, a feature of the 
banquet was the awarding of several 
honorary membership certificates by 
H. H. Harrison, president. At that 
time, Earl E. Grant, president of The 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, was on an extended trip and 
could not be present to receive the 
certificate awarded to him. 

At a recent meeting of the Miami 
Valley Division of the Superintend- 
ents Association, Mr. Harrison, now 
past president of the national body, 
presented the certificate to Mr. Grant. 
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SEVERE RADIAL 
and SHOCK LOADS 


Test this NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION ROL- 
LER BEARING under your hardest conditions. 
Subject it to heavy continuous loads. Expose 
it to shock loads. Operate it at high speeds. 
You'll find it will stand up better than any 
other single-row bearing, of any type. 

A few of the design features explaining this 
stand-up-ability are: short, solid, parallel roller 
construction giving maximum load contact 
area; completely machined, heavy-duty bronze 
retainer; extreme PRECISION in every detail. 


-AVFFMAN 


Write for the Catalog of PRE- 
CISION BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS. Let 
our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Fair policies and a whole 
world of experience 
may still keep a man or 
an organization from suc- 
cess. Your source of sup- 
ply on Fourdrinier and 
cylinder wires must offer 
you, also, adequate re- 
sources which translate 
its policies and back- 
ground into a reliable 
product and service. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
































PULPWOOD CHIPPERS 


Multiple knife chip- 
pers designed and 
built with the cor- 
rect number of 
knives for uniform 


chips. 


The exclusive features of our 
latest Multiple knife chip- 
pers warrazt your investiga- 
tion. Ilustrated here is the 
front view of the 8 knife 
disc. All disc material is 
special heavy rolled steel 
plate. Let us analyze your 
particular chipper problems. 
Our replacement service has 
saved money and operating 
time for many mills (we can 
rebuild all makes). 


14001-14299 Aspinwall Ave. Cleveland 





D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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FIRST COMMERCIAL 


>>> America’s first commercially 
built electron microscope, which en- 
ables scientists to picture minute ob- 
jects at 100,000 times natural size is 
now being operated in the Stamford 
Laboratories of the American Cyan- 
amid Company, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. 

This instrument was developed and 
built by the RCA Research Laboratories 
in Camden, New Jersey. Although 
several experimental microscopes of 
the kind have been built and used, this 
is the first American commercial instru- 
ment. 

Research workers at American Cy- 
anamid laboratories already have used 
this instrument in a study of pigments 
used in the paper industry (precipi- 
tated chalk and magnesium oxide). 
This study has revealed that infinitely 
fine particles of these materials possess 
the same crystalline structure in small 
as in large pieces. This disproves the 
accepted theory that such pigments lose 
their crystalline character when pre- 
cipitated as infinitesimally fine par- 
ticles. 

Photographs made directly in the 
electron microscope show the object 
magnified 20 to 30 thousand times. 
However, details are so clearly pictured 
in these photographs that they can be 











readily enlarged to give a total useful 
magnification of 100,000 times natural 
size. 

Applications of the new instrument 
in the American Cyanamid laboratories 
will benefit many industries as new 
and important facts are revealed 
through a study of the many chemical 
products which are made from the 
company’s basic raw material, calcium 
cyanamide. 

+ 


“Weather by Carrier,” the new mo- 
tion picture on air conditioning, was 
heralded as outstanding by a group 
of leading newspaper, magazine, and 
business paper editors who attended 
the world premiere at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on January 14. 

The movie was presented by the Car- 
rier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 
and produced by Castle Films. It was 
the first industrial movie devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of air conditioning, 
officials of the Carrier organization ex- 

lained. Its production was inspired 
y a lecture demonstration in the Car- 
rier Igloo at the recent New York 
World’s Fair. 





This electron micrograph shows magnified particles of precipitated chalk (calcium carbonate). 
illustration was made was 56,000 X. The 
than the original, or 33,600 X. 


| 
| 
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The theme of ‘Weather by Carrier” 
is based on an educational lecture and 
demonstration which, for the first time, 
reduces the rather complicated subject 
of air conditioning to simple terms 
easily understood by the public. The 
film reveals, through the use of well- 
done animation, exactly how air is con- 
ditioned and shows all the steps neces- 
sary for the complete job the year 
‘round. 

Examples illustrative of the func- 
tioning of air conditioning were graph- 
ically revealed by demonstrations show- 
ing goldfish living in a bowl of water 
squeezed from air saturated with hu- 
midity, canaries saved from perishing 
in a dust storm by the use of filters 
and an illustration of the heat given 
off by the body of the average human 
being. 

Aside from the educational features 
of this unusual film, it must also be 
mentioned that the editorial job in con- 
nection with its production was of the 
highest caliber both as to photography 
and sound. 

After a showing in New York City 

rints of “Weather by Carrier” will 
made available to clubs, schools, 
churches and other institutions. 


* 
GREEN & CLAPP 
COMBINE BUSINESS 
AS THE PAPREX CO. 


A new organization, incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, has 
been announced. This company, 
known as the Paprex Company, com- 
bines the research and engineering 
services of the Albert L. Clapp Labora- 
tories with the engineering and manu- 
facturing services of Arthur B. Green. 
The new company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
with offices, laboratory, and plant 
located in the Heywood-Wakefield 
Buildings, 24 Water Street, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

By uniting the interests of these two 
men, it is the oe of Paprex Com- 
pany to provide a comprehensive and 
unique consulting service which em- 
braces both the chemical and the me- 
chanical aspects of the practical oper- 
ating problems of the mill. Paprex 
Company maintains a well-equipped 
laboratory for research and test, to- 
gether with a display room showing 
modern developments in the line of 
precision control. This company op- 
erates a plant making in continuous 
web form a line of specialties devel- 
oped from the company’s research, and 
licenses other companies that manufac- 
ture under Paprex Company's patents. 

Both Mr. Green and Mr. Clapp con- 
tinue to be available for consulting 
work on the manufacturing of paper 





























.TLERE'S THE 


WAY ORR 


PUTS A NAP 
ON A FELT 





Little thistle like teasels, specially grown for 
Orr Felt in Oregon. are placed on a revolv- 
ing drum. Their stiff points dig into the felt 
as it passes by, raising the wool fibres to 
form a nap. 





This operation is far more difficult than it may 
appear. For one thing, it requires a trained 
operator, like this twenty-year veteran, to 
handle the controls. Then, each different 
type felt requires a different treatment—de- 
pending on the type of nap desired. 


The care taken to nap an Orr Felt correctly 
is typical of the care taken in all Orr Felt 
departments. The result—felts superior by 
actual comparison—felts that will show you 
the true meaning of long life and thorough 
water removal. Next time, specify Orr Felts. 
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IN STOCK... IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


When you need steel of any kind, « single bar order from 
huknunie thie 








Serving the 


Industry 
Since 1848 





WM. CABBLE EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 
« «¢ Brooklya, . T.. 
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and paperboard and on the control of 
manufacturing processes. Paprex Com- 
pany continues the manufacture and 
distribution of the Standard Labora- 
tory Slowness Tester, Standard Sheet 
Mould and Automatic Slowness Tester 
as heretofore carried on by Arthur B. 
Green at Needham, Massachusetts. 

Albert L. Clapp, of Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, has long been known in 
the industry as the originator of im- 
portant processes, among which are the 
modern utilization of wax emulsions 
in sizing, the employment of asbestos 
fibers along with fibers of vegetable 
origin, the modern standard leather- 
board material for heel-lifts and 
counters in the manufacture of shoes, 
modern pulp moulding, numerous im- 
pregnations of dpe and sheets and 
the processes of accomplishing them, 
fiber dispersions, fiber pretreatments, 
and many others. 

Arthur B. Green, of Needham, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the originator of pre- 
cision methods of furnishing and run- 
ning batch heaters, precision methods 
of refining, the means of bringing 
stocks to the Paper machine with pre- 
cise strength and papermaking proper- 
ties, self-recording devices showing the 
exact condition of stock at various 
steps in its oe pam precision stock 
density control, instruments for the 


study and analysis of papermaking 


stocks, and other developments. Mr. 
Green will be remembered as the au- 
thor of a number of articles that have 
appeared in this magazine. 


Sd 


>>> A NEW SALES OFFICE will 
be opened by Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Company in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, with Elwood H. Kootz as 
district manager. Mr. Kootz has been 
affiliated with this organization for 
five years and has been a member of 
the sales engineering staff for the past 
three years. 


Two new types of packing, one made 
of Ameripol, its own synthetic rubber 
developed after 14 years of research, 
and the other of Koroseal, the syn- 
thetic elastic material, have been an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

The Ameripol product is a dark 
sheet packing superior to natural rub- 
ber and other synthetic packings in its 
resistance to the action of oils, the com- 
pany claims. The Koroseal packing is 
especially compounded to resist the 
action of oils and solvents and also 
resists the action of some corrosives. 
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Mason-Neilan Regulator Company, Dorchester (Boston), Mass.. has just moved its offices 
into this very fine new office building. The new quarters provide increased office space and 
the building is equipped with fluorescent lighting units. A larger area is now available for the 
company’s assembly operations. Austin Company was in charge of building this new office. 


SULPHUR 
PRICES STABLE 
FOR ONE YEAR 


The Freeport Sulphur Company, 
New York City, with mines in Texas 
and Louisiana, has announced that 
there will be no increase in the base 
price of an amount of sulphur sufh- 
cient to meet the demands of its cus- 
tomers for one year at the current rate 
of sales. This move was made as a 
“voluntary contribution to the govern- 
ment’s effort to prevent an upward 
spiralling of prices,” it was said. The 
announcement was contained in a let- 
ter from Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., 
president of the company, to Edward 


R. Stettinius, Jr., in charge of raw 
materials, and Leon Henderson, in 
charge of commodity prices, of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. 


. 
DIAMOND ALKALI 
HAS TEXAS 


SUBSIDIARY 

The Diamond Alkali Company of 
Texas was incorporated recently to 
manufacture and distribute alkalies and 
other chemicals in Texas. This new 
company, a subsidiary of the Diamond 
Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, has taken 
over the Gulf Coast Chemical Com- 
pany and will continue to operate this 


No, this is not a piece of mammoth equipment to be used in modern wariare. It is a pulp mill 
rotary lime kiln now being welded in the shops of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
Milwaukee. It is 9 ft. in diameter and 170 ft. long. 
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There is Satisfaction 
in Knowing Where to 
Get the Best. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRIGHT way 
TO SPEED PRODUCTION 


FASTER, ever faster production 
is demanded of American industry. 
One tool that will help speed up your 
production is the Wright Improved 
High Speed Hoist. 

Wright Hoists are engineered for 
fast, high speed work. Their action is 
smooth and positive—because of their 
correct load wheel and driving spindle 
bearings. They are also safe and 
economical. 

Ruggedly constructed on precision 
design, Wright Hoists give you long- 
time trouble-free service. The full 
zinc coating makes Wright Hoists 
especially adaptable where corrosive 
atmospheres exist. 

As with all ACCO products, safety is an in-built feature. The 
load chain has a safety factor of 7 to 1. It is made of a special 
process steel which permits the chain to elongate (under over- 
load) 3” to the foot before breaking. This same visual factor of 
safety is inherent in the bottom hook which will slowly open to 
indicate overload beyond the elastic limit of the chain. 

WRIGHT TROLLEYS are made to give the same fast, eco- 
nomical, safe service as WRIGHT HOISTS. Write for your 
copy of the new Wright Catalog and learn the 21 points of 
WRIGHT superiority. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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chemical business as a Division. The 
main office of the Gulf Coast Chemical 
Division will be maintained in Hous- 
ton, Texas, as well as branch offices 
in Dallas and other cities. 

The Diamond Alkali Company of 
Texas has purchased a tract of land 
in Dallas and within the near future 
will start construction of a new plant 
to manufacture silicate of soda and 
silicate products. A contract for the 
erection of the new plant has been 
placed with the Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. It is expected that 
the construction of the plant will be 
completed and operations commenced 
in August, this year. This new indus- 
try is a further indication of the im- 
portance of Texas in the chemical field. 


> 


>>> SALE OF 2,000 kilowatts of 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee power to the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Washington, was announced 
recently. The power will be used in 
a sodium chlorate plant at Portland, 
Oregon. The purchaser will pay the 
Government $17.50 per kilowatt per 
year. 
° 


TYPE OF BOILER 

The Downing Box Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, manufacturers 
of corrugated paper products, recently 
completed the installation of new 
boiler equipment. The boilers are of 
the latest type weighing 35,000 pounds 
each, of 660 hp. each and are capable 
of 180 pounds steam pressure. They 
were purchased from the Cleaver- 
Brooks Company. Most of the super- 
structure in the Downing boiler room 
was eliminated in installing the new 


equipment. 
+ 


THIRD BENEFIT PLAN 
_ A new compensation plan has been 
inaugurated by the SKF Industries, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. The plan 
is an addition to the two plans now 
in practice in the company; the Social 
Security benefits plan and the Equit- 
able Group Insurance plan. 

Under this new plan, the company 
matches the 21/, op top of the aver- 
age earnings paid by the employees 
between the ages of 30 and 3 after 
five or more years’ service in the com- 
pany, and also pays all back premiums 

rom age 30 to date. 

At present SKF employs more than 
3500 men and women, 900 of whom 
are eligible for the Annuity Compen- 
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sation Plan, and 177 of whom have 
been rewarded for 20 years of service 
with the company. 


Sa 


A new addition is to be erected to 
the plant of the Blackmer Pump Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Con- 
tracts have been awarded and the addi- 
tion should be ready about March 1. 

The new addition, announced by 
N. J. Harkness, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, will double the 
space of the engineering department, 
increase the office facilities and add 
somewhat to the testing and produc- 
tion de ents. The building will be 
of brick and concrete construction to 
harmonize with the present buildings. 


A 15 million-dollar plant to obtain 
magnesium from the sea water in the 
Gulf of Mexico has been started by 
the Dow Chemical Company. This 
company is the first commercial pro- 
ducer of magnesium metal in this 
country. 

The importance of this metal to 
America’s defense program cannot be 
stressed too much. It is used largely 
in the airplane industry where its 
function is to eliminate weight with- 
out decreasing the tensile strength. 

Dow Company will market this 
metal together with the alloys under 
the trade name of Dowmetal. The 
metal is used in aircraft parts, special 
tools, textile weaving machines, and 
in the automotive industry. 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 
Out of 190 mills reporting for November, 24 have perfect record 





PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
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While standardized as to type and Yet, you'll pay no more for a LAW- 
basic design factors, each LAWRENCE RENCE—because our methods are 
PUMP is designed and built TO PAY such that we can furnish you a 
MAXIMUM PROFITS to the owner, “made-to-order” pump at a price no 
under the specified operating condi- higher than that of a standardized 
tions. When you buy a LAWRENCE, 

you're not buying “just another 

pump.” You're buying GUARANTEED 

PERFORMANCE from a pump engi- 

neered to your specifications. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE AND PUMP CORPORATION 
367 Market Street LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


VTWILL WEAVE ' 
VPLAIN WEAVE 
VSEWED SEAM ' 


CENTRIFUGAL PU M PS 











DANGER 
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NATIONAL SAFETY councte 





is useful in inspection and engineering work as well as for employee educa- 
tion and training, particularly foremen’s safety meetings. This analysis is 
largely based upon reports from the Paper Industry Safety Contest. A copy 
will be sent FREE to any plant official or Safety Director by addressing the: 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ACCIDENT FACTS MEMO NO. PPe 
NIP ACCIDENTS inthePAPER INDUSTRY 


© Principal Types of Equipment Involved 

© Duties Being Performed When Injured 

e Causes of Accidents; Personal, Mechanical 
@ Corrective Measures. 

This analysis of circumstances and causes of 
nip accidents is intended to furnish informa- 


tion on the important hazards and to guide 
accident prevention efforts. The information 


PAPER and PULP SECTION 
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NAMES«u#zNEWS 


Personals 


DEXTER NOW V.P. 
OF NATIONAL 


PURCH. AGENTS 

Oakley W. Dexter, purchasing agent 
of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco, has been elected vice 
president of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, by the District 
Council of District Number One. His 
new position places him on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, representing the West Coast 
District. This position was formerly 
held by William C. Hubner who re- 
tired because of ill health. 

Mr. Dexter has had a good back- 
ground of service in the National As- 
sociation. He was a national director 
from the Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 
tion of Northern California in 1939 
and was vice chairman of the national 
convention which was held in San 
Francisco in the same year. 

In 1935-36, he served as chairman 


Oakley W. Dexter 


of the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ 
Buyers’ Group, and in 1939 was the 
San Francisco district representative on 
the Fuel Oil Committee. The past year 
he has served on the Legal Informa- 
tion Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dexter has been purchasing 
agent for the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration since March, 1932. His early 
experience was with the Crown Wil- 
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lamette Paper Company where he 
worked as an office boy for about a year 
and then was advanced to the purchas- 
ing department as junior clerk. This 
experience was followed by six months 
at the company’s mill at Floriston, Cali- 
fornia, where he had carried on ac- 
counting work. 


>>D Professor F. Malcolm Knapp, 
forest products expert of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, was elected 
chairman of the Vancouver section of 
the Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
neers, at a dinner meeting recently 
held by the society. Professor Knapp 
will be assisted by M. F. Gormely, as- 
sistant district forester, as vice chair- 
man; R. M. Brown as secretary-treas- 
urer; and Charles MacFayden, R. V. 
Stuart, and William Byers as council- 
lors. 
5 


HARRISON ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT 
W. VA. P. AND P. 


The West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 
per Company elected H. F. Harrison 
vice president of the company at a 
recent meeting held by the firm. Mr. 
Harrison has been in the paper in- 
dustry for fifty years and practically 
all of them have been with the West 
Virginia company. In celebration of 
the event he took a party of his staff 
to the weekly luncheon of the New 
York division of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation. In a talk given by Mr. Har- 
rison he discussed the development in 
the paper industry since he began his 
business life. 

Sd 


TO COLLINS COMPANY 

Herman M. Grasselt, who has been 
connected with the Erving Paper Mills, 
Erving, Massachusetts, for four years, 
recently resigned his position to ac- 
cept another position as production 
manager with the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wilbraham, Massachu- 
setts, with whom he was formerly as- 
sociated. 

His former connection with Collins 
Company Jasted for 10 years, from 
1927 to 1937. Mr. R. S. Whiting, 
then president of the company, em- 
ployed him to install a cost and pro- 
duction control system after which he 
stayed on with the company and gradu- 
ally earned promotions until in 1935 
he was made general manager, which 


position he held until his resignation 
in 1937. 

While he was with this company 
he was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of many of their lines and spe- 
cialties. He will concentrate upon and 
assist in research along these same 
lines upon his return to the company. 

Mr. Grasselt has contributed for 
many years to trade publications and 
other publications, articles on costs, 
production, and mill management. 
With a background such as he has, he 
will be an able assistant in the Collins 
Company's oy of improvements 
to plant and products. 


® 


CHARLES BOYCE 
WITH KRAFT 


PAPER ASS’N 


The Kraft Paper Association, New 
York City, has just made the interest- 
ing announcement that on January 14 
that body elected Charles W. Boyce 
as secretary-treasurer, effective imme- 
diately. Mr. Boyce succeeds S. M. 
Hudson, of Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison, Inc., which firm has been em- 


Charles W. Boyce 


ployed as business managers of the as- 
sociation since 1933. 

Mr. Boyce is widely known in the 
industry. He is particularly well 
known for his long experience in 
the industry’s association activities, 
as only about a year ago he dis- 
continued a service with the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association which 
had existed since 1928, With that 
body he served first as assistant secre- 
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READY 10 GO - Quicker 


REVOLVING 
JOINTS 


Reduce Maintenance Costs 
on Paper Machine Dryers 


Send for Catalogue 292. 
oud 


. Ball seats permit flexibility to 
eliminate piping strains. 


To convey air, oil, gas, steam 

and other fluids from a station- 

ary to a rotating member with- 
out leakage. 


STANLEY BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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tary under O. M. Porter, then as sec- 
retary under J. H. Neal. In 1932, he 
became secretary of the association 
until leaving to become vice president 
of the Northwest Paper pany, 
Cloquet, Minnesota. 

For the past several months, Mr. 
Boyce has been prominent in national 
defense matters. In October of last 
year he was appointed assistant group 
executive for the Pulp and ay Sec- 
tion of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. In that capacity, he was 
an able assistant to D. C. Everest, who 
is group executive of the Pulp and 
Paper Section. 

+ 


Stanley J. Newcomer has been ap- 
pointed to the position of manager of 
all sales of The Consolidated Paper 
Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


Stanley J. Newcomer 


At present, Mr. Newcomer is a vice 
president of the company and also is 
manager of the paper board depart- 
ment. His new position will consoli- 
date the work of several of the sales 
departments. H. Lee Rauch, president 
of the company, announced that Mr. 
Newcomer will also continue as paper 
board department manager. 


+ 


>>> C. T. Ramsden, former vice 
president of the Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, was recently elected 
president of the company. Mr. Rams- 
den has been a consulting engineer 
in the sales division for 27 years and 
has been affiliated with the firm over 
a period of 45 years, starting as a 
machine shop employee and working 
himself up to his present position. 
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>> A recent election made Aubrey 
Crabtree the new president of the 
Fraser Companies. Mr. Crabtree is to 
succeed K. S. Maclachlan, who re- 
signed from his official capacity so that 
he could devote all of his time as Act- 
ing Deputy Minister of Naval Services. 
Donald Fraser will succeed L. M. 
Sherwood as vice president. 


5 


G-E NAMES MIX 
TO SUCCEED THE 
LATE FRED DAVIS 

D. S. Mix, formerly copy chief of 
the General Electric Company's pub- 
licity department, is now head of that 
company’s media and publishers rela- 
tions division, succeeding the late Fred 
R. Davis who passed away recently (cf. 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER 
WORLD, p. 1071, Jan., 1941). 

Mr. Mix was graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1917, joining G-E immedi- 
ately thereafter on editorial work. He 
left G-E on military duty and upon his 
return in 1919 he was again assigned 
to editorial work later branching off 
into promotional work in the commer- 
cial service section. Since 1932 Mr. 
Mix has devoted his time to publicity 
department training programs, per- 
sonnel and special assignments, which 
he will continue to handle. 


oo 


>>> Thomas B. McCabe, a member 
of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of. National Defense, has re- 
cently been elected a director of Air 
Reduction Company, Incorporated. 


. 


>>» The vice president and general 
manager of the Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, A. B. Hansen, 
has been appointed to the National De- 
fense Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. He recently 
attended a session of the board in New 
York where William Knudsen, of the 
war industries board, addressed the 
group. 

6 
>>> H. W. von Morpurgo, director 
of public and industrial relations of 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco, has recently resigned his 
sition to —e a place on the staff 
of Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, New York City. 

° 


>>> The Fitchburg Paper Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has sade 
W. H. Kenety first vice president of 
the company, also a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Kenety has 
been general manager of the company. 


George N. — was recently 
elected president of the Norton Com- 
pany, succeeding Aldus C. Higgins 
who resigned to become chairman of 
the board. Mr. Jeppson has been vice 
president and treasurer for the past 
several years and has been with this 
company for 49 years. 

Mr. Jeppson entered the company in 
1892, and after being assistant super- 
intendent and works manager, he was 
chosen director in 1906. He also 


George N. Jeppson 


worked in the capacity of secretary, 
and later as treasurer, and in 1933 was 
made vice president of the company. 

The other officers are: Harry K. 
Clark, vice president and general man- 
ager; Andrew B. Holmstrom, vice 
president in charge of production; 
Herber A. Stanton, vice president and 
foreign manager; Howard W. Dunbar, 
vice president and manager of machine 
division; W. LaCoste Neilson, vice 
president, and Lewis E. Saunders, vice 
president. Mr. Henry Duckworth, re- 
tiring assistant treasurer, was also 
elected vice president. 


been established by Edward F. Korbel 
and Worth Colwell, counsellors in 
public relations, New York City. The 
new de t was developed in re- 
sponse to the need which clients and 

eit advertising agencies have experi- 
enced for meeting the ific require- 
ments of trade and technical journals 
in various fields for material adapted 
for their readers. 
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Please mark February 5th on your calendar. Our 
Fiftieth Anniversary actually occurs that day. We at 
Newfane will review the record of TENAX FELTS, 
and then venture a confident look ahead. 


In all modesty we can say that TENAX FELTS have 
helped the papermakers to manufacture better prod- 
uct at reasonable costs. In all sincerity we promise 
now that our efforts to cooperate constantly will con- 
tinue. 


““Non-Users Are The Losers”’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE. N. Y.. U.S. A. 
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>b>D After 50 years in the paper in- 
dustry, Peter J. Maasbyll retired from 
his position as superintendent of the 
soda pulp mill of S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Cumberland Mills, Maine. Mr. 
Maasbyll was a charter member of the 
Northeastern Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association. 


Sd 


>> Harry A. Burdorf and Frank P. 
Rhame, vice presidents of the Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were elected to the board of directors 
at a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. Mr. Burdorf, who has been with 
the company for 35 years, is vice presi- 
dent in charge of, sales, and Mr. 
Rhame, who has been with the organi- 
zation for 21 years, is vice president in 
charge of sales engineering. 


+ 


HAROLD F. FALK 
NAMED GEN. SUPT. 


Formerly superintendent of the weld- 
ing department of the Falk Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Harold F. 
Falk is now general superintendent of 
the machinery firm, it was announced 
recently. 

Mr. Falk received his degree from 
the School of Engineering at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, after which he 
became associated with the Falk Cor- 
poration where he rose to Superinten- 
dent of the welding department. After 
devoting his attention to time study 
and special work in the shop and engi- 
neering departments, he was placed in 
charge of shop production and sched- 
ules. He was appointed production 
manager in 1940. 


* 


>>D> A new branch office and ware- 
house was recently established by the 
Jessop Steel Company in Detroit, 
Michigan. The warehouse carries a 
complete stock of Jessop steels. The 
district manager in charge is David 
Hanna. Jessop Company also has re- 
cently established another new ware- 
house in Cleveland, Ohio, similar to 
the one in Detroit. F. P. McGahan is 
district manager of this office. 


Sf 


>>D Louis R. Botsai has been ap- 
pointed manager of the gearing de- 
partment at the East Pittsburgh divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. For the past 
three years Mr. Botsai has been sales 
manager of the company’s small motor 
division in Lima, Ohio. 


>P>DP Ernest Erickson, former vice 
president of the Pulp Sales Corpora- 
tion, was recently elected president of 
this organization to fill the position 
that was left open by the resignation 
of Mr. E. F. Barrett. “A 


— ee ml 


Necrelegy 


GEORGE A. MACKLEM 

George A. Macklem, vice president 
of the Beloit Works, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, and for over forty years a ranking 
figure in the paper and paper machin- 
ery industries of the United States, 
passed away suddenly on January 9 at 
Miami, Florida, where he and Mrs. 
Macklem had gone before Christmas 
for the holidays. He was seventy-five 
years old. 

Mr. Macklem was born in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and as a young man 
learned the paper-making machinery 
business with the Pusey and Jones Cor- 
poration. He learned his trade in the 
shops and became an erecting engi- 
neer and finally a sales engineer. While 
with this company he installed paper. 
making machinery in England, Ger- 
many, Mexico, and other foreign 





MapPico YELLOWS 


give higher pigment value! 


IT’S TEMPERATURE 





—are pure, precipitated oxides of iron 

—are four to five times stronger than earth colors 
in tint and coverage 

— are more uniform in body and tone than earth colors 

—have permanence unaffected by light, acids or 
alkalies 

— have good fiber adhesion 

— show low loss in wash water 

— minimize abrasion 

— are available in 5 standard shades from light to dark 

One trial of Mapico YELLOWS will give ample 
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Cambridge Pyrometer : 
and trouble. Write for details today. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, Wi. Y. 
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THE BAUER BROS 


You can’t beat the action of the Bauer double- 
disc pulper . . . on kraft knotter and screen 
rejects .. . on semi-chemical and semi-sulphite 
pulps ... on ground wood screenings .. . on 
boxboard . . . on container. 


Plenty of rolling and squeez- 
ing .. . but very little cutting. 
Hence, greater freeness and 
better formation with resulting 
higher Mullen and tear. 


Two sizes... 36” and 24” diam- 
eter discs. Full range of plate 
patterns. Write today for de- 
tails. 


~ CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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countries as well as the United States. 

In 1907, he came to Beloit Iron 
Works to serve in the capacity of a 
sales engineer. It was an association 


George A. Macklem 


that lasted thirty-four years. In 1927, 
he became vice president of the com- 
pany in charge of sales. 

He is survived by his wife, four 
daughters, and two sons. 


oJ 


JOHN B. VAN HORN 


John Barwiss Van Horn, president 
and general manager of the Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, passed away January 11 
in Suffield, Connecticut. He was 53 
years of age. 

Mr. Van Horn was one of the most 
prominent men in the paper industry 
and had held numerous positions in 
large trade organizations. He was a 
director of the Crocker-McElwain Pa- 
per Company and the Chemical i og 
Company, both of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. He was a past president of the 
Glazed and Fancy Paper Association 
and of the Card Board Manufacturers’ 
Association, both divisions of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Mr. Van Horn was a graduate of 
Wesleyan University. 


a 


WILLIAM A. RAMAGE 


William E. Ramage, descendant of a 
long line of papermakers from Scot- 
land, passed away January 26 at his 
home in Greenfield, Massachusetts, at 
the age of 78. 

His first association with the indus- 
try came when he entered the service 
of the Byron Weston Paper Company 
of Dalton, Massachusetts, where he 
was employed for many years. Later 
he went to Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
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where he worked with the Plover Paper 
Company. Returning East, Mr. Ram- 
age became superintendent of the Berk- 
shire Hills — Company at Adams, 
where he perfected a patent for loose 
leaf ledger paper. 

In 1909, Mr. Ramage became su- 
perintendent of the Keith Paper Com- 
pany at Turner Falls, Massachusetts, 
a position that he held until he retired 
in 1932. 

+ 


>> Thomas George Foreman, as- 
sociated with the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Hawkesbury, 
Ontario, for 30 years, passed away re- 
cently at the age of 63. He is survived 
by his widow, three sons, and five 


daughters. 
¢ 


Harold F. Kelley, treasurer and 
manager of the Kelley Paper Corpora- 
tion, Bellows Falls, Vermont, passed 
away January 21 at the age of 31. 

Mr. Kelley was associated with the 
Kelley Paper Mill, first as an assistant 
superintendent, and later he was ad- 
vanced to treasurer and manager. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, and 


one son. 
¢ 


A. FRANK SMITH 


A. Frank Smith, one of the most 
colorful personages in the paper in- 
dustry, passed away January 20 at the 
age of 69. Although Mr. Smith had not 
been active in business for the past two 
years, he held the honorary position of 
vice president of The Sorg Paper Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, and was 
looked upon by everyone in the indus- 
try as one of the outstanding paper- 
makers of the past generation. 

Even as a small boy, in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, he displayed a keen interest 
in the art of papermaking which he 
expressed by often going through the 
mill where his father was employed in 
order to see paper being manufactured. 

His intense interest forced him, as 
soon as he was old enough to secure 
employment, to leave his boyhood sur- 
roundings and secure work in a paper 
mill at Otsego, Michigan. After work- 
ing for about a year, he started work- 
ing for C. H. Mead Paper Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, where he was employed 
during 1888 and 1889. 

His desire to perfect himself and to 
merit advancement, often found him 
walking to Franklin, Ohio, a distance 
of 17 miles, to watch the operation of 
a Harper machine in the Friend and 
Forgy Mill. He left the Mead com- 
pany and worked as a machine tender 

or The Aetna Paper Company. After 
several years in this capacity, he left 
the Miami Valley and started working 


for Tileston and Hollingsworth and 
later for Hollingsworth and Vose in 
Massachusetts. Several years later, Mr. 
Smith secured his first position as su- 
perintendent of The Eureka Paper 
Company, Fulton, New York. In 
February, 1903, he became associated 
with The Paul A. Sorg Company as a 
superintendent. 

In 1917, The Sorg Company pur- 
chased The W. B. Oglesby Paper Com- 
pany, and in 1925 started The Frank 
Smith Paper Company. In January of 
1931, these three companies, together 
with the Paul A. Sorg Realty Company, 
were merged into a single company of 
which Mr. Smith acted in the capacity 


A. Frank Smith 


of vice president and general super- 
intendent. He was active in this posi- 
tion until 1938, when he was made vice 
president and technical director which 
positions he held until recently. 

He was famous throughout the en- 
tire paper industry for his expert ability 
as a papermaker in the specialty field. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
brother, Fred Smith, of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

a 


Cc. R. MESSINGER 

The Chain Belt Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has suffered the loss 
of its chief executive in the passing of 
Charles R. Messinger, February 4. 

Mr. Messinger had been president 
of the company since 1934 and had a 
long record of valuable experience with 
a number of prominent industrial com- 
— He was 57 years of age, and 

gan his career in 1906 as a salesman 
for the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
ys Wee 

Mr. Messinger was active in national 
defense work, being a defense program 
member of the army ordnance depart- 
ment for the Middle West. 
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As permanent as reinforced concrete—and cost less. 
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Better Drying val aciate 
Cost of Operation with 


STICKLE SYSTEM 


@ Mills now operating paper and board machines equipped 
with Stickle Drainage and Controls report savings of 400 to 
1200 pounds of steam per ton of paper dried. Within this 
range of steam savings doubtless lies the advantage modern 
Stickle Equipment will develop for you. 35 years of special- 
ization on paper making problems relating to drainage, 
steam flow, steam pressure and heating efficiency has made 
possible this modern Stickle Equipment which supplies 
greatly increased drying efficiency, greatly improved prod- 
ucts and greatly decreased production costs. 


The new Stickle Automatic Tension 
and Thermal Control [illustrated 
above) stabilizes steam flow to 
paper machine, controls moisture 
within very close limits, eliminates 
cockle and drier snap-offs, reduces 
curling and shrinkage. Very little 
manual attention is necessary. 

The Stickle Visible Micro Adjust- 
able Orifice with Indicating Ther- 
mometer (shown at right) permits 
visible operation and accurate mod- 
ulated temperature control on driers. 
It eliminates steam losses due to ex- 
cessive “blowing through" into re- 
turn line. It obviates guess work 
regarding operation and substitutes 
exact knowledge, obtained at a 


glance. 
& 


Ask for Bulletins Nos. 60 and 60C. 
Without obligation, let our engi- 
neers check with you on your drying 
problems. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIESCO. 


2225 Valley Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Wetting Agents in Sulphite 
Pulping—The Effect of Cer- 


tain Wetting Agents on the 
Penetration and 


Pulping of Various Woods 
J. N. McGOVERN! and G. H. CHIDESTER? 

Owing to the considerable interest in 
the possible application of wetting agents 
to pulping and to obtain quantitative data 
of their effect, certain wetting agents have 
been added to sulphite cooking acids and 
their effect observed on the penetration and 
pulping of white spruce and the heartwood 
and sapwood from western hemlock, Doug- 
las fir, and southern pine. The wetting 
agents used were Aerosol OT, Aerosal DF, 
Woburn digester oil, XGA soap, and M. P. 
189; they are briefly described in Table 1. 

The results of the penetration tests show 
that the wetting agents used under the con- 
ditions of these experiments had no effect 
on the time required for the bisulphite to 
penetrate into the chips. The small differ- 
ences that do occur are entirely within the 
experimental error. It should, perhaps, be 
emphasized that the penetration test applied 
here is essentially qualitative; it measures 
neither the amount nor the composition of 
the cooking liquor in the chips. 

The ineffectiveness of the wetting agents 
with respect to penetration of sulphite cook- 
ing liquor into wood chips found in these 


the effect of the wetting agents on the pulp- 
ing results and pulp properties. 

Series A. XGA Soap. The yields and 
screenings from the digestions of thé va- 
rious woods with acids free from and con- 
taining XGA soap are essentially the same 
except for the low screenings obtained from 
the southern pine heartwood with the acid 
free from the wetting agent. This low 
screenings figure may perhaps be discounted 
on the basis of the high screenings value 
obtained on the same wood in series B. 


as compared to the cases when Aerosol OT 
or Woburn digester oil were present. The 
bleach requirements of the pulps, on the 
other hand, are not affected by the use of 
the two wetting agents in the cooking 
acids. The screened yields of pulp from 
the white spruce are unexplainably erratic. 

The strength values of the pulps again 
differed in some instances by amounts 
greater than the experimental error, but 
there was no evidence in comparing either 
one pulp type or on the average of any 





This is the final installment of abridgments of papers pre- 
sented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, held in Seattle, Washington, 
August 20-23, 1940. Previous installments appeared in the 
September, December, 1940, and January, 1941 issues. 





In any case, the XGA soap appears to 
have little general effect on the pulp yield 
or the screenings. Likewise, the bleacn 
requirement data are not affected by the 
presence of the wetting agent. 

While differences in strength character- 
istics occur which are possibly larger than 
experimental error, no consistent trend is 
noticeable except for perhaps the longer 
beating time required to achieve a freeness 
of 550 cc. in the pulps made with XGA 





Table 1—Description of Wetting Agents Used 


Manufacturer 


Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) 


Name 
XGA soap 


Woburn di- 
gester oil 


Aerosol OT 
Aerosol DF 


amid & Chemi- 


ersey 
hamid ac Cyan- 
cal Corp. 


etc.) 

Dioctyl ester of sodium 
sulphosuccinate 

Dioctyl ester of 
succinic acid 


Recom- 
mended 


Composition 
Sulphonated petroleum 
hydrocarbon 
Sulphonated fatty acid mix- 
ture (linseed, cottonseed, 


8 to 16 lb. 
per ton pulp 


10 per cent 
solution 
liquid 





E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
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Crystals 
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experiments is quite in agreement with the 
results obtained at the Laboratory on the 
penetration and absorption of water and 
re-retardant chemicals. 

Three in t sets of digestions 
(A, B, C) are available for determining 


(@) Assistant Technologist, Forest Prod- 
wee sqborasery. Forest Service, 
ae 3 Aegean of Agriculture, 

Madison, “Wis 

(2) Senior gineer, Forest Products 

Laboratory, Forest Service, U. S. 

— of Agriculture, Madison, 


Ww 





soap. The differences in ether and alcohol- 
benzene solubilities are small for the pulps 
from the two types of digestions, but there 
seems to be a slight trend towards high 
alcohol-benzene figures from the pulps 
made with XGA soap. 

Series B. Aerosol OT and Woburn Di- 
gester Oil. The amount of screenings from 
the less easily reduced woods, Douglas fir 
and southern pine heartwoods are slightly 
lower when no wetting agent was added 


consistent effect of the wetting agents. 
Possible exceptions to this conclusion are 
the quite regularly short beating times 
shown by the pulps from the digestions 
made with Aerosol OT. There is some 
evidence that the alcohol-benzene and ether 
solubility figures are somewhat higher for 
the pulps prepared using Woburn digester 
oil and slightly lower for the pulps prepared 
using Aerosol OT in comparison with the 
pulp prepared without added wetting agent. 

Series C. M. P. 189. The amounts of 
screenings from the digestions made with 
the acid containing M. P. 189 were def- 
initely higher than those from the diges- 
tions made with no added chemical, al- 
though a slightly longer time was needed 
in the case of the former as compared with 
the latter to achieve the same degree of 
pulping as measured by the combined sul- 
phur dioxide in the blow liquor and the 
bleach requirement of the screened pulps. 
The strength and extractives values of the 
pulps from the two sets of digestions were 
practically the same. 

The age higher amount of screen- 
ing resulting from pulping the more re- 
fractory woods with liquors containing the 
wetting agents as compared to the figure 
when these materials were absent is prob- 
ably due to a settling on the chips of the 
insoluble wetting agent chemicals and thus 
aggravating an already difficult diffusion 
situation. y “the same reasoning the 
higher chemical solubilities may be pos- 
sibly traced to the presence of these sul- 
phite acid insoluble materials which are 
somewhat soluble in alcohol-benzene and to 
a lesser extent in ether. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


for every service in pulp and paper mills 


Non-Clogging Pumps—will handle thickest stock without 
choking or slippage of material passing through pump. 
Designed throughout for ease of inspection and disman- 
tling. Horizontal and vertical types for low and high speeds. 
Slurry Pumps—Specially designed to handle chemical mix- 
tures, including abrasive materials. All parts heavily pro- 
portioned, and adjustable to maintain initial high efficiency 
even after long wear. 

ST-P Pulp Pump. Guaranteed Non-Binding Pumps for Clear Liquids—Horizontally-split double-suc- 
tion and side-suction types. Furnished bronze fitted or all 
bronze, with open or enclosed impellers, and for a wide 
range of capacities, heads and speeds. Also special types 
for extremely large capacities. 

Special Service Pumps—For boiler feed, fire protection, 
condenser circulation, sump drainage, etc. 


Write for Bulletins 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Slurry Pump Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City Axial Flew Pump 
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No Place For 
WEAKLINGS 


ATKINS CHIPPER KNIVES 


Seated Stronger 
ee oLonger 


@ The job of producing uniform 
sharp-cut permeable chips right up to the end 
of larger production runs ... of holding a 
true, keen edge in dry, frozen or river wood 
calls for a superior kind of knife. It’s a job 
that many of the industry's largest plants 
delegate to Atkins Knives, and receive as re- 
ward for their choice better quality chips, 
fewer shut-downs for knife replacements, 
and a real saving in filing and grinding time. 

Decide now to let an Atkins representative 
give you further facts on Atkins Knives, and 
work with you in securing the kind and type 
that will step up performance in your plant. 


Get Performance Data on 


Atkins Chipper and Barkmill Knives 
Slasher and Cross-cut Saws 
Circular Paper Slitters 
Flatbed Paper Cutters 
Shear Blades 
Rule 


The Preparation of Desul- 


In preliminary studies on the utilization 
of waste sulphite liquor Carpenter and Ben- 
son (Carpenter and Benson, Pac. Pulp and 
Paper Ind., in press) and Pedersen and Ben- 
son (Pedersen and Benson, Pac. Pulp and 
Paper Ind., 14, No. 8, 48 [1940] found 
that whereas isolated calcium lignosulpho- 
nate could not be nitrated or chlorinated to 
any degree, partial desulphonation of the 
sulphonate with strong alkali yielded a 
product which readily formed nitro and 
chloro derivatives. 

These observations led to the study re- 
ported here on the preparation of desul- 
phonated lignin from calcium lignosulpho- 
nate by desulphonation with sodium hydrox- 
ide under conditions less drastic than fu- 
sion. 

The treatment of calcium lignosulphonate 
with sodium hydroxide involves four factors ; 
i.e., temperature, time, concentration of al- 
kali, and ratio of alkali to calcium lignosul- 
phonate. In this paper we have studied the 
effects of time and temperature on the de- 
sulphonation of calcium lignosulphonate 
keeping constant the concentration of alkali 
and the alkali-calcium lignosulphonate ratio. 

The sulphite waste liquor used in these 
experiments was of hemlock origin, and was 
kindly furnished by the Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. 

Calcium lignosulphonate was obtained 
from the sulphite waste liquor by the method 
of Moore (Moore, P. J., “The Precipitation 
of Colloidal Matter in Sulfite Waste Liquor 
by Electrolytes,” Thesis, Seattle, University 
of Washington [1936]), similar to the com- 
mercial Howard Process. The liquor was 
slowly treated with calcium oxide with con- 
stant stirring until a pH of 10.5 was reached. 
At this point most of the inorganic mate- 
rial and some of the calcium lignosulphonate 
precipitated. The mixture was filtered and 
the precipitate discarded. Calcium lignosul- 
phonate was then fractionally precipitated 
from the filtrate by alcohol. The first and 
largest precipitated sulphonate was redis- 
solved in water and subjected to further 
purification by adding a small amount of 
lime and repeating the filtration and precipi- 
tation with alcohol. At this stage the cal- 
cium lignosulphonate was free from all in- 
organic material as determined by micro- 
scopic examination through crossed Nicols 
(Pearl and Benson, Unpublished results on 
microscopic examination of calcium ligno- 
sulphonate). This purified calcium ligno- 
sulphonate was used in all the following 
experiments. It had the following analysis: 
ash, 9.76 per cent; sulphur, 6.69 per cent; 
methoxyl, 9.27 per cent. 

All desulphonations were carried out in 
the same manner. Fifteen grams of finely 
pulverized calcium lignosulphonate was 
added gradually with stirring into 25 grams 
of water in a 150 cc. iron crucible. Fifteen 





KNIVES AND SAWS FOR 
THE PAPER INDUSTRIES 


gtams of solid sodium hyroxide was then 
stirred into the thick syrup, and the mass 
vigorously stirred for a few minutes. After 


) Department of Chemistry; (2) Prof 
of “Chemical ical Engineering, Uaioe of Wash- 
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The impeller 
that scrubs its back 


AND TAKES A LOAD OFF YOUR MIND. 











Behind the impeller is one of the biggest 
reasons Warren stock pumps stay with their 
jobs. Special vanes, developed and con- 
stantly improved by Warren engineers, 
keep the back of the impeller free of stock, 
prevent binding and costly shut-downs. 
Many impeller designs, moreover, are avail- 
able for each size of pump. Suction open- 
ings are also varied to suit the specific re- 
quirements of the job. . . . These and other 
variations from “standard” designs, plus 
hard-earned knowledge to apply them cor- 
rectly, enable Warren to “build the pump 
to fit the job.” On all your pumping prob- 
lems, check with Warren. 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Soecify JESSOP STAINLESS STEELS 


Because of their superior resistance to solutions used in pulp 
and paper production, JESSOP STAINLESS STEELS assure long 
life for your processing equipment—and reduce “time out” for 
cleaning and repairing to a minimum. Different types are avail- 
able for almost any corrosion resisting problem. Type 317 for 
example, is recommended for equipment handling sulphurous 
acid and sulphite liquors, sodium and calcium brines, hypo- 
chlorite solutions, and phosphoric acid. 


JESSOP STAINLESS STEELS are also furnished in stainless-clad 
sheets and plates. We will gladly work with your fabricator 
in selecting the best type of stainless for your requirements. 
Write JESSOP STEEL CO., 568 Green St., Washington, Pa., for 
complete information. 
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sealing, the crucible was then placed in an 
oil bath at the prescribed temperature for 
a definite time. At the end of the reaction 
time the crucible was removed from the oil 
bath and allowed to cool. 


The crucible contents were then dissolved 
in water (100 per cent soluble), and the 
solution acidified with hydrochloric acid un- 
til just slightly acid. The light flocculent 
precipitate was allowed to settle, and the 
mixture was decanted through a Biichner 
funnel. The precipitate was stirred with dis- 
tilled water and then centrifuged. Decanta- 
tion, filtration, stirring with distilled water 
was repeated, and the product was finally 
filtered onto a Biichner funnel and well 
washed with distilled water. The thor- 
oughly washed precipitate was then air 
dried at 80 deg. C. 

It was observed that a high sulphur value 
was always accompanied by a high ash 
content. This fact, together with the fact 
that a partially desulphonated product ob- 
tained by Lang and Bailey (Bailey and 
Lang, Unpublished results) did not poison 
the catalyst in some hydrogenation experi- 
ments, led us to believe that at least a 
part of the remaining sulphur might be in 
the form of occluded inorganic sulphur. 
Therefore, a separate experiment was per- 
formed under .the same conditions, and 
half of the thoeroughly-washed desulphonated 
lignin was subjected to electrodialysis for 
a period of ten days. Both the original and 
the electrodialyzed desulphonated lignin 
were dried, powdered, and analyzed. Re- 
sults are given in Table 2. 
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Ash Sulphur 
per cent per cent 
Original Desulphonated Lignin. 6.97 1.16 
Electrodialyzed Desulphonated 

Lignin . 0.15 
Difference \ 1.01 

Because all the experiments were carried 
out in the same manner it was then logical 
to assume that the ash compositions of the 
various desulphonations would probably be 
similar. Accordingly, we made the assump- 
tion that the ash of each desulphonation 
contained occluded, dialyzable sulphur to 
the extent of 1.01 per cent for each 6.50 
per cent of ash. 

For a calcium lignosulphonate-sodium 
hydroxide ratio of one to one and an alkali 
concentration of 35-40 per cent, the greatest 
cleavage of sulphur from calcium lignosul- 
phonate takes place at 175-180 deg. for a 
period of about two hours. 

These data do not conform with the re- 
sults of Hénig and Fuchs (Honig and 
Fuchs, Monatsh. f. Chem., 40, 341 [1919]), 
but the difference in alkali, metal of salt, 
and concentration of alkali might account 
for the discrepancy. 

However, they do indicate that the desul- 
phonation is sufficiently complete to yield 
from the waste liquor of sulphite pulping a 
lignin comparable to other lignins. 

Studies on the desulphonation of calcium 
lignosulphonate with other alkalis including 
lime, effects of concentration and alkali- 
calcium lignosulphonate ratio on desul- 
phonation of calcium lignosulphonate, and 
properties and reactions of desulphonated 
lignin are in progress. 


AXEL J. F. BRANDSTROM 


Extending from California to British 
Columbia and from the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the crest of the Cascade 
Mountains lies what is known as the 
Douglas fir region. 

Within this forest region there is a total 
visible saw-timber supply of 520 billion 
feet, net log scale, representing 33 per cent 
of the United States grand total. This is 
now being cut at the rate of about 8 bil- 
lion feet per annum, which represents about 
33 per cent of the Nation’s total production. 

Not only do we have a large regional 
timber supply, but we have exceptionally 
large trees and large volumes per acre. 
Trees 4 to 8 feet in diameter and over 200 
feet in height are thus typical of large 
areas of our 300 to 800 year old virgin 
stands. Stand volumes averaging 50 M feet 
and more per acre are found over entire 
townships, and individual acres bearing 200 
M or more are not rare. 

Against these advantages as to quantity, 
size and quality of our timber there are 
many handicaps and disadvantages which 
this region has to meet. 

Most obvious and most important among 
these is the geographical location of the 
region in relation to the principal consum- 
ing markets which most of our forest prod- 
ucts have to reach. 
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Introducing ... anew, heavy-duty, 
cost-reducing grinder . . . reason- 
ably-priced .. . built by pioneer knife 
grinder manufacturers with 54 years’ 
experience. It provides precision 
grinding results on a high produc- 


tion basis .. . for paper knives, doctor 
blades, barker and chipper knives. 


New Features . . . Massive, dou- 
ble - surface knife bar; extra - wide 
V ways; disc clutch gear type trans- 
mission; segmental grinding wheel; 
automatic forced feed lubrication of 
ways. 


We shall be pleased to supply 
complete details regarding the ad- 
vantages of this Type “NT” Rogers 
Grinder as applied to your work. 
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SIM PLICATry 


NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Contributing to this initial handicap are 
the physical difficulties of logging in this 
region. Up until the early thirties the log- 
gers and machinery manufacturers met these 
problems by developing cable logging ma- 
chinery of constantly increasing power and 
speed—first the ground lead, then the high 
lead, then the slackline and skidder and 
other forms of so-called skyline or cableway 
logging, with which logs of any size could 
be brought out, no matter where they were. 

More recently the development of motor 
trucks, tractors, tractor-mounted donkeys 
and bulldozers have come into the picture 
and brought many radical changes in this 
constantly shifting scene. But, despite all 
these mechanical developments and despite 
a high degree of skill and ingenuity on the 
part of the loggers, the fact is that log- 
ging costs in this region, owing, to a 
large extent, to the physical problems in- 
volved, are as a rule, higher than in other 
regions. 

No other forest region pays as high a 
wage scale as is paid here. 

Still another economic handicap is the 
pressure for liquidation that constantly 
tends toward overproduction. 

Studies of our stand values show that 
trees containing peeler logs or high grade 
sawmill logs have, as a rule, a rather high 
value; others only a moderate or negligible 
value, while still others can be logged only 
at a loss. The latter are, usually, referred 
to as a minus-value tree, and in the plus- 
value trees are found in es 
logs—usually the top pahag yy 
the minus-value class, too. 
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Frequently, a relatively large proportion 
of the minus-value element consists of over- 
mature trees that fall into the minus-value 
class on account of roughness or defect. 
As a rule, however, it is the smaller and 
thriftier trees or the suppressed, under-story 
trees that fall into this class—partly because 
such trees are naturally of lower quality 
and partly because logging costs are higher 
for small logs than for large, and, particu- 
larly so, where large high-powered steam 
donkeys, which are designed for efficient 
handling of large logs, are used for small 
logs, as well. 

In connection with the logging of small 
trees, the question is frequently asked as to 
just where the line between plus and minus 
trees should be drawn. This is a question 
that cannot be answered without special 
study or attention to each particular case. 
Conditions in this region are far too vari- 
able to assume that the answer that fits one 
case will also fit another. 

One fact that should be recognized is that 
in these heavy Pacific Coast forests, with 
their comparatively low value trees, logging 
is, invariably, accompanied by a great deal 
of waste. Under clear cutting, in particular, 
this waste sometimes reaches huge propor- 
tions. Severe criticism is frequently heard 
implying that the lumber industry should 
be forced to utilize some, or all this waste 
material. Such criticism often comes from 
people who have been in Europe, and found 
that over there practically the entire tree, no 
matter what size, is utilized. 

Closer utilization of our logging waste, 
I believe, should come only to the extent 
that we find profitable use for it. 


Sulphur Dioxide Over-all 
Absorption 
W. L. BEUSCHLEIN and 
MILTON AUSTIN PORTER 
University of Washington 
Numerous investigators have studied the 
effects of temperature, gas velocity, and 
liquid velocity upon the absorption rate 
of sulphur dioxide in pure water both in 
wetted-wall and packed towers. 
The data obtained by these early workers 
contributed much toward an understanding 


of the absorption mechanism and was also 
of interest to the design engineer in the 


sulphite acid tower. 

Smith and Parkhurst (Smith, W. T. and 
Parkhurst, R. B., “The solubility of sul- 
phur dioxide in suspensions of calcium and 
magnesium hydroxides,” J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 44, 1918-27 (1922) were the first 
to obtain equilibrium data for the solubility 
of sulphur dioxide in solutions containing 
alkali in the form of calcium and magne- 


dioxide, or sulphurous acid, in water and 
in calcium and magnesium bisulphite solu- 
tions is directly proportional to the partial 
pressure of sulphur dioxide in equilibrium 
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Smith and Parkhurst presented their data 
as a plot of sulphur dioxide partial pres- 
sure versus sulphurous acid concentration, 
obtaining a series of straight lines with 
different slopes, each for a constant tem- 
perature and alkali concentration, which 
they extrapolated through the origin. These 
data were a very definite contribution inas- 
much as they established the application 
of Henry’s law and represented a basis for 
the calculation of absorption coefficients 
using the logarithmic mean driving force. 
However, extrapolation of these plots 
through the origin was not entirely proper, 
except in the case of zero alkali concentra- 
tion, since for each alkali concentration 
there is a certain minimum concentration 
of sulphurous acid required to prevent 
precipitation. Smith and Parkhurst had 
thus extended their plots through the super- 
saturated region without so indicating. 

It remained for Beuschlein and Conrad 
(Beuschlein, W. L. and Conrad, F. H., 
“Theory of absorption applied to the 
Sulphite tower,” Paper Trade J. 99, no 


_12:75-78 (Sept. 20, 1934); Tech. Assoc. 


Papers 18:501-504 (June, 1935), and Con- 
rad, F. H. and Beuschlein, W. L., “Some 
equilibrium relations in the system calcium 
oxide-Sulphur dioxide-water (Acid region) 
at pressures below atmospheric,” J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 2554-62 (1934) to clarify 
the picture with their saturation curves 
for the system calcium oxide-sulphur di- 
oxide-water. For each tem they 
made a plot of total dissolved sulphur 
dioxide versus partial pressure of sulphur 
dioxide in the gas phase. Their data were 
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Argentina; Havana, Cuba; Siagon. 
Indo-China; Trinidad. British West 
ee Mexico City. Mexico; London. 
. Canada, etc.—you will find 
— Well Water Systems serving 
municipal and industrial needs. 
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later checked and extended by Ives and 
Newstrom (Ives, V. C. and Newstrom, 
J. E., “Studies of equilibrium relationships 
and conductivities in the system CaQO— 
SO2—H20,” University of Washington 
Thesis, [1936]}). 

The wetted-wall tower (present investiga- 
tion) was a Pyrex glass tube, 55/64 inch 
id. by 5 feet long, ground square at the 
top to insure a- uniform distribution of the 
liquor flowing down the inner surface. 
Surrounding the tower was a thermostauc 
water jacket which consisted of another 
Pyrex glass tube and through which water 
was circulated from a thermostated tank. 

In order to eliminate any effect from 
the diffusicn of water vapor through the 
gas film, the carrier gas, air, was saturated 
with water vapor by admitting steam into 


the line. The excess steam was condensed ~ 


and the temperature of the gas steam con- 
trolled by means of a condenser on the 
downstream side. The saturated air sup- 
ply was metered through a sharp edged 
orifice which had been calibrated against 
a meter recently checked by the Seattle 
Gas Company. 

Refrigeration grade sulphur dioxide was 
vaporized by passing through a reducing 
valve and the gas passed through an orifice 
meter. Straight calming sections were 
placed in the gas line before and after the 
tower, their purpose being to smooth out 
excessive turbulence resulting from ells. 
The entering gas mixture was analyzed 
using an Orsat apparatus containing potas- 
sium hydroxide as the absorbing reagent 
and mercury with a drop of water on the 
surface as the retaining liquid. The total 
pressure in the tower was determined at the 
upstream calming section. 

All runs were made with a counterflow 
of gas and liquor. After flowing down 
the tower, the liquor followed the curve 
of the glass and entered an enlarged section 
from which it was caught in a 100 ml. 
volumetric flask. From the liquor analyses 
and the rate of flow, the absorption rate 
in mols. per hour was readily calculated. 
Since all runs were made at a temperature 
of 25 deg. C., it was not found necessary 
to lag the various lines. 

The solutions containing combined sul- 
phur dioxide were made up by bubbling 
sulphur dioxide into a milk of lime sus- 
pension, the lime used being the U. S. P. 
grade. The potassium iodate and sodium 
hydroxide method of analysis developed by 
Palmrose (Palmrose, C. V., “A mill test for 
the exact determination of combined sul- 
phur dioxide,” Paper Trade J. 100, no. 
3:38-39 [1935]; Tech. Assoc. Papers 
18:309-310 [June, 1935]). This method 
gave analysis which could be checked to 
0.01 pound sulphur dioxide per 100 pounds 
of water. 

A total of 85 runs were made. 





Hydrogenation of Lignin 
ELWIN E. HARRIS 


Chemist, Forest Products Laboratory 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Work on the hydrogenation of lignin at 
the Forest Products Laboratory has two 
main objectives: the first is fundamental, 
the discovery of the building units of lignin ; 
and the second, the discovery of a manner 
of converting lignin into useful products 
that will take their proper place in com- 
merce. Developments in the latter up to 


‘ the present time may best be described as 


hopeful, because no commercial use has been 
found for these products. 

Table 1 (Part of a report presented be- 
fore the Amer. Chem. Soc., Boston, Mass. 
[1939]}) gives the yield of the hydrogena- 
tion products when the isolated lignins 
are hydrogenated in dioxane solution, using 
a copper chromatic catalyst. 


Since the completion of that work, it was 
found that the addition of lime to the 
reaction mixture aided in the conversion of 
lignin into the cleavage products. 

Insoluble lignin obtained from wood by 
hydrolyzing the carbohydrates with acid 
gave similar hydrogenation products. 

When this process was applied to isolated 
sulphite or sulphate lignin, the sulphur 
content acted as a poison to the catalyst. 
However, it was possible to reduce the sul- 
phur to hydrogen sulphide and mercaptans, 
boil these off, and then hydrogenate the 
resulting sulphur-free product in the same 
manner as soda lignin. The same general 
products were obtained. 

Water may also be used as the medium 
for the hydrogenation of lignin (Harris, 
E. E., Saeman, Jr., and Sherrard, E. C. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 32:440 [1940]}) in which case 
nickel is used as the catalyst. The prod- 
ucts are related chemically to those ob- 
tained in dioxane but the splitting off of 
the methoxyl groups is less and, conse- 
quently, some methoxy compounds result 
from this hydrogenation. 

After hydrogenating lignin in water, the 
next step tried was to hydrogenate the 
lignin in wood chips to produce hydro- 
genated lignin products and a pulp (Forest 
Products Laboratory report: “Simultane- 
ous Production of Wood Pulp and the Con- 
version of the Noncellulosic Constituents 
of Wood into Alcohols, Oils, and Resins,” 
[Feb., 1940]. Mimeograph R1218). 

Complete conversion into oils and water- 
soluble products results from the hydrogena- 
tion of wood chips at 250 deg. C. and 
hydrogen at 3000 pounds initial pressure, 
corresponding to about 5000 pounds pres- 
sure at 250 deg. C. Methanol, propyl al- 
cohol, and reduced carbohydrates are found 
in the water-soluble products. The oils have 
been fractionated and those that have been 
identified belong to the propylcyclohexane 
derivatives. 

At lower temperatures and pressures it 
is possible to control the extent of the 
hydrogenation so that only a small amount 
of ‘hydrogen is taken up. In this case a 
pulp remains. The properties of this pulp 
are now being tested by the pulp and paper 
division of the Laboratory to determine its 
physical properties. It is low in lignin, and 
has about the same chemical composition as 
sulphate pulp. 

The lignin, which is only partially hydro- 
genated, may be recovered by saturating the 
filtrate with carbon dioxide. This partially 
hydrogenated lignin may then be further 
hydrogenated in aqueous solution in the 
presence of a nickel catalyst. 





Table 1—Producis 


Recovered 
N-propylcyclo- §High- 


hexane and its _ boiling 


Methanol _ derivatives resin 
Material per cent per cent per cent 
168 per cent sulphur dioxide on Bed Aspen lignin by methanol 26.5 38.2 22.0 
runs. _ Following are the maximum - Soluble aspen lignin by sulphuric 
tions in temperatures which occurred: acid 19.1 23.0 48.0 
inlet, 24 to 28 deg. C.; gas outlet, 25. Aspen lignin by soda process... 10.5 14.4 66.0 
to 28 deg. C.; water inlet, 23 o* Insoluble aspen lignin by sulphuric 

acid 


2 
Gs water outlet, 25 to 27.5 
ee eet 
hydrochloric 


ee ees oe -—. 
ing gas concentrations was from 1 








15.0 22.0 50.0 
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PULP 
BLEACHING 
COMPANY 


WAUSAU | 
WISCONSIN 


=—and your pipe costs will come down! 


T IS strange but true that in many 

mills heavy wrought pipe is being 
used for jobs that could be handled 
by Taylor Spiral at a remarkable 
sa b 
Never forget that Spiral Pipe as made 
by Taylor Forge is about 50% lighter 
than wrought pipe of equal strength 
and more than 50% below it in in- 
stalled cost. 


Reinforced from end to end by the 
tough, stiff, spiral seam, Taylor Spiral 
Pipe is stronger in every way than 
even a seamless tube of equal gauge. 
It is the paper mill's own pipe—easi- 
est to install—easiest to remodel. And 
remember that Taylor Light Weight 
Fittings and Special Fabricating Ser- 
vice are the answer to the most intri- 
cate pipe layout. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Oifices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 . . New York Office: 50 Church St 


CELLULOSE 
PURIFICATION 


























APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Knife Grinder with 


Cabinet Base 

Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 201 Dutton Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has announced a knife 
grinder under the - designation of New 
Rogers Type NT Super Duty Cabinet Base 
Knife Grinder. The base of this machine, 
cast as a single unit, is of rigid design. 
The table and knife bar, supported on a 
surface V and flat way on the base, is 
driven by a 134 in. steel rack and hardened 
steel pinion from a transmission unit, the 
standard table and knife bar speed being 
28 ft. per minute (higher speeds on special 
order). 

The transmission unit, plate mounted 
from the front of the machine, is equipped 
with a double disc type wet clutch-gear 
type reversing unit. A 5 hp. splashproof 


motor drives the grinding head. The motor 
is mounted on a slide with steel gib ad- 
justment. Controls are located at the front 
of the machine. 

The knife bar has two work surfaces, one 
surface for shear and other heavy blades, 
and one surface for thin blades. The bar 
is adjustable for any angle of grinding that 
is either away from or toward the knife 


Standard equipment includes a self-con- 
tained water supply system. 

The grinder is made in four standard 
sizes—70, 90, 108, and 132 in. Larger 
sizes can be furnished on special order. 


Neoprene-Coated Canvas 
Gloves 

A new line of Neoprene-coated canvas 
work gloves has been announced by the 
Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
new gloves, resistant to oils, fats and 
greases, are available in both knit wrist 
and gauntlet types. 


Combination Oil-Lmmersed 
A-C. Starter 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed a new oil-immersed 
combination a-c. starter for use in corrosive 
or hazardous gas locations. This device is 
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available with or without a circuit breaker. 
A one-piece cast iron head, used in both 
forms, permits conduit entrance from five 
directions. Stainless steel and Monel metal 
are used for all ex- 
posed parts. A cop- 
per-bearing steel 
tank, reversible tips, 
and an_ isothermic 
induction-tem pera- 
ture relay immersed 
in oil are other fea- 
tures of the device. 

Where require- 
ments call for ex- 
plosion-proof con- 
trol, the device is 
furnished with an 
extra deep tank so 
that all operating 
parts are at least six 
inches beneath the 
surface of the oil. 
In this type of en- 
closure, a heavy Sana 
glass bull’s-eye is — 
located in the front 
of the tank so that the oil level can be 
easily ascertained. The circuit breaker, 
when supplied, is rated at 10,000 amperes 
interrupting capacity and is designed for op- 
eration under oil. The handle of the circuit 
breaker is interlocked with the tank so that 
the breaker must be open before tank can 
be lowered. The handle also can be pad- 
locked in either on or off position. 


Pulp Reclaimer 

Norwood Pulp & Machinery Company, 
234 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., has an- 
nounced the development of a machine, 
the New Norwood Pulp Reclaimer, and a 
process for use with it, for reclaiming pulp 
from all types of waste paper. The ma- 
chine consists of an open-top circular tank, 
pipe connections, open-top wire basket 
within tank, rotating and static vertical 
friction paddles inside basket, and a drive 
arrangement. The tank is 8 feet in diameter ; 
the wire basket, constructed of reinforced 
wire mesh and lined with fourdrinier wire; 
the paddles, spatula-shaped; and the drive 


arrangement, a motorized speed reducer, 
mounted on a platform on top of tank, or 
designed for belt drive from line shaft. 

The rated capacity of the machine is 500 
Ib. per hour of clear, clean pulp, based on 
the use of waste newspaper stock; some- 
what less on other stocks, such as kraft. 
Requirements of a particular mill, therefore, 
are met through the installation of a suit- 
able number of units to produce the de- 
sired capacity. 

Each machine, operating as a self-con- 
tained unit, acts consecutively as a soak 
chest, chemical extractor, defibering machine 
and flotation washer. 

Operation consists of first introducing 
clean, fresh, cold water into the tank up 
to proper level; next, adding the required 
amount of chemical (dry or solution) to 
the water; and, then, placing the friction 
paddles into operation to mix the water 
and chemical charge. 

With this mixing completed, the machine 
is ready for the charge of waste paper 
stock. It is introduced through a feed chute 
as shredded paper and is partially broken 
down by the friction paddles and action of 
the chemical solution. At this point, the 
chemical solution is drained off the stock, 
the friction paddles being continued in op- 
eration until the stock is practically de- 
fibered. 

The practically defibered stock then is 
treated with a chemical solution, the pad- 
dies being in operation; the solution 
drained off, and the friction action of the 
paddles continued until the stock is com- 
pletely defibered. 

Following defibering, the stock is washed, 
the wash water flowing upward through 
the stock and carrying the ink and other 
undesirable elements with it into a dis- 
charge trough. 

When the washing operation is com- 
pleted, the pulp is delivered to a stock 
chest or beater, the stock either flowing by 
gravity or being pumped, its consistency 
being controlled as it is discharged from 
the unit. 

According to the manufacturer, the pulp 
thus reclaimed has all the chemical char- 
acteristics of the original pulp. 
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Static Eliminator for Paper 

A static eliminator for paper that is 
made of fine brass wire bristles interwoven 
between two heavy copper wires has been 
announced by the Western Brush Company, 
33 S. Market St., Chicago. The fine wire 
bristles are closely and evenly divided into 
a cylindrical form 214 in. in diameter and 
in lengths from 2 in. up. Each brush is 
furnished with fibre insulators and a ground 
clamp. In operation, the paper rides over 
or under the brush; it need not touch. 


Centrifugal Pump 


A centrifugal pump, designed as a com- 
plete pump and motor unit on one shaft 
and one housing, has been announced by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Designated as the Electrifugal pump, 
the unit has a special motor with a one- 
piece cast iron motor yoke and pump 














bracket. The feet are cast integral with the 
housing and bracket, and extend under the 
entire unit instead of under the motor only. 
The special motor design, with copper bear- 
ing steel cover, meets NEMA specifications 
for splash-proof motors. Totally enclosed, 
fan-cooled motors and explosion-proof mo- 
tors, also are available for this design of 
pump. 

The pump may be built with cast iron 
casing, bronze fitted; or of all iron, all 
bronze, all stainless steel, or of other special 
metals. It is now available in sizes (splash- 
proof construction) from 1 hp. to 10 hp. 
inclusive at 3500 r.p.m. and from 3% to 
7Y, hp. inclusive at 1750 r.p.m. for heads 
up to 160 ft. Larger sizes of this type are 
in the process of design. 


Vertical Projection Type 
Unit Heater 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis., 
has announced a vertical projection type 
unit heater, the “M Series Murco.” This 
heater is made with a copper and bronze 
heating element. Copper fins are metallic- 


nee | 


Ea 


ally bonded to the copper tubes. Made 
in 11 models, the unit is suggested by the 
manufacturer for use im blanking of cold 
drafts in front of doorways where a wide 
area is to be heated. 


New Roofing and Siding 
Material 

An interlocking corrugated sheet porce- 
lain enameled on both sides, thus combining 
the corrosive-resisting qualities of porcelain 
enamel and the strength and fire-resisting 
qualities of steel, has been announced as a 
building material for roofing and siding. 
Created by Porcelain Steels, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and designated as Por-Ce-Lok, this 
product can be applied on steel or wood 
framing, solid roof deck or side wall sur- 
faces. Pre-punched holes are protected by 
porcelain enamel, while straps, clips, bolts 
and sheet metal screws are supplied gal- 
vanized, sherardized, or cadmium plated. 
There are no exposed holes and all attach- 
ments are concealed. Special Por-Ce-Lok 
flashings are provided for roofing ridges, 
corners and other intersections. 

Por-Ce-Lok is available in standard col- 
ors of Royal Blue, Forest Green, Maroon, 
and Fall Brown. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, 
Cleveland, has introduced a vertical type 
colloid mill with triple processing action. 
Material fed to the machine (see illustra- 
tion) passes downward through a receiving 
funnel “A” and encounters impeller vanes 
“B” on top of rotor. The rotor, traveling 
at 10,800 r.p.m., forces the material to its 
periphery, at pressures as high as 150 lb. 
per sq. in. for some materials. 

The material, passing downward between 
the side of rotor and housing, is sheared 
at “C” (first processing action). It next 
is impelled against centrifugal force by the 
pressure of oncoming material through a 
labyrinth of tight-fitting circular rings “D”, 
machined on the bottom of the rotor and 
the top of the stator (second processing 

















action), and then forced across a smooth 
section “E” between the rotor and stator 
(third processing action), draining from 
chamber “F” through side discharge outlet. 

The labyrinth “D” is formed usually of 
plain rings machined on the bottom of 
the rotor and the top of the stator, but 
rings with slots cut clockwise or counter- 
clockwise and of various widths and spac- 
ings, may be had when additional cutting 
is desired. Clearance between stator and 
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12 years ago $2,200 was spent 
installing this “straight line” Reading 
system in the boiler room of a large 
textile plant. Repairs and maintenance 
have averaged less than 1% per year. 
Savings in handling costs have averaged 
$3,878 per year. Other benefits include 
—ability of engi to handle turbine 
room as well as boiler room—more con- 
stant, even firing of boilers to provide 
maximum B.T.U. conversion—eliminati 
of dirt and dust. 


Today — Reading's Unit Construction 
Plan of Hoist Building would reduce the 
cost of a similar installation by more than 
$200 —because a standard mechanism 
could be used as a base for the design. 








This Plan provides 144 
combinations of basic 
units to meet unusual 
conditions —144 stand- 
ard price Answers To 
Your Hoisting Problems. 
Write for this free 
booklet. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 41 READING, PA. 
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GURLEY PAPER TESTING 
INSTRUMENTS 


(ee annem 
For Testing Porosity— Stiffness—Smooth- 
ness—Softness—Sizing—Shrinkage—Cur! 


The Gurley R. D. Stiffness Tester 


tests any paper from tissue to bottle 
cap. Simple, sensitive and accurate. 
Described in Bulletin No. 1420. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 











rotor can be adjusted to meet requirements 
of various materials, the assembly, follow- 
ing adjustment, being locked in the desired 
position. 

The rotor, stator and in'et chamber of 
standard machines is of bronze; the inlet 
funnel of stainless steel, and the housing 
semi-steel. Special metals or alloys can be 
furnished, if desired. 

Jackets are provided in the stator and 
housing for heating and cooling. 

The mill, available in four sizes (4 in., 
6 in., 9 in., and 12 in. rotors), according 
to the manufacturer, can be disassembled 
and thoroughly cleaned in from two to three 
minutes. 


Fibre Rolls of New 


Construction 

Rockwood Manufacturing Company, 
1801-2001 English Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has announced a line of fiber rolls of new 








construction. The design provides a rugged 
hub and spider of zinc alloy, cast under 
pressure into the body of fiber. This con- 
struction, according to the manufacturer, 
is most applicable for rolls from 114 in. 
to about 5 in. in diameter and for any 
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face length up to a maximum of about 
9 in. Rockwood also has other construc- 
tions which permit the manufacture of 
fiber rolls with diameters up to 24 in. 
and with lengths of face up to 4 or 5 
feet under some conditions. 


Sectional Cubicles for 
Motor Control 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced the development of standard- 
ized cubicle sections (designated as Unitrol ) 
for the mounting of standard motor control 
units. These sections are made in thirty-two 
sizes, eight widths, four heights—all in one 
depth—for mounting any desired combina- 
tion of units. Standard sections can ac- 
commodate controllers, disconnect switches 
and accessories as required. Control units 
can be mounted in both front and rear of 
the sections. The sections may be installed 
in a straight line, an L-shape or a U-shape. 


Sections are assembled either with all 
wiring busses, supports, terminals, and in- 
terconnections already made, or with pro- 
visions for wiring the assembly on the job. 

Blank steel panels are furnished for any 
unused sections. Push buttons, meters and 
other accessories may be mounted on the 
blank panels. A door swing-out feature fa- 
cilitates wiring and change-overs. 


Temperature and Humidity 
Selector Control 

A new selector control for maintaining 
constant temperature and humidification 
control in process air conditioning has 
been announced by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Outstanding 
features of the device include a synchronous 
tuning motor, control relays for single pole, 
double throw switching, high voltage and 
low voltage terminals, and case with 
aluminum finish, 

The unit,, according to the announce- 
ment, when used with a three wire, floating 
type thermostat or humidistat, provides 


close control of. temperature or humidity 
under widely varying conditions. 


Hand-Operated Pallet 
Truck 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia Division, Philadelphia, has announced 
the development of a hand-operated pallet 
truck. Designated as the Y4RP-9, this 
truck is made in several frame widths (25, 
27, and 30 in.), .in several frame lengths 
(36, 42, 48, 54 and 60 in.), and in load 
capacities up to 4,000 lb. Among the fea- 
tures, cited by the manufacturer for this 
truck, are: multiple stroke lifting mechan- 
ism, ball bearing equipped wheels, and a 
positive locking device and a hydraulic re- 
lease check which cushions descending load. 


Glass Cleaner 


A glass cleaner, put up in a 16 oz. 
can with capped spout and designated as 
the Jiffy Cleaner, has been introduced by 
The American Products Company, Cincin- 
nati. A squeeze on the can dispenses the 
cleaner. According to the manufacturer, 
the product is ideal for use on windows 
and windshields. 


Flexible Coupling 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has developed a flexible coup- 
ling, known as the Manger Coupling, for 
connecting a shaft directly to a flywheel, 
brake drum or flange, or for connecting 
two free-ended shafts in combination with 
a solid, flanged, half coupling. In connect- 
ing shafts of different diameters the Manger 
Coupling, or flexible member, is mounted 
on the smaller shaft and bolted to a rigid, 
flanged, half coupling on the larger shaft. 

In the Manger Coupling, compensation 
for misalignment is made by an internal 


sleeve which floats between an externally 
geared hub and an internally geared cover- 
ing sleeve. The internal sleeve, which en- 
gages the hub and outer sleeve, is free to 
slide and rock, adjusting for differences in 
alignment. The driving member of ‘the 
coupling can be either the geared hub or 
the covering sleeve. The contact surfaces 
are lubricated with heavy oil which provides 
a cushion against shock. 
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“R-C" Vacuum Pump of 
5200 CFM capacity in 
large Canadian mill. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


on POWER, 
MAINTENANCE 
and DEPRECIATION 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORR 


4102 Monroe Avenue Connersville, Ind. 








DE-INKING 


Oxford Pulp Process for De-inking 
of waste paper made from Chemical 
pulp. 

Sterling Process for the De-inking 


of news. 


Continuous cold water processes. 
Low conversion costs, small loss of 


fiber with no loss of strength. 
Write for particulars 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 
American Industrial Building 
631 Niagara Street. 
Buffalo, New York 
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with 
LANGE 
JACK! 


TO OPERATE 
FLANGE-JACKS: 


Remove ite 
flange bolts, in- 
oa jeus 3 


Kolecand tighten, 
After removing 
other bolts, tight- 
en down jack- 
screws 
separatin x 
flanges evenly. 


ASKETS on existing pipe lines can be quickly and 
easily renewed with Flange-Jacks—a specially 
designed tool recently introduced by Garlock. 
No hammers . -. no chisels . . . no wedges . . . no broken 
flanges . . . no damaged faces . . . no pipe vibration . . . 
no dangerous sparks . . . no long shut-downs. 
You just let Flange-Jacks do the work. Even if a joint is 
located where working space is cramped Flange-Jacks 
will open it easily. Write for descriptive folder! 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


GARLOCK 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL 
PACKINGS AND GASKETS SINCE 1887 











Laboratory and semicommercial experi- 
ments in Hungary have led to detailed 
plans for small pulp producing plants, lo- 
cated in agricultural areas. Cornstalks are 
used, and the process involves delignification 
by means of nitric acid. The unbleached 
pulp thus obtained contains 86.5% alpha 
cellulose, 3.2% lignin, 4.4% pentosan, 
3.9% ash and a copper number of 1.7. 
Drawing paper could be made from the 
product. The plant waste proved satis- 
factory as fertilizer, which increased the 
crop yields in the case of beets and of rye. 
Imre Janashézy. Magyar Melrndk-Epité- 
szegylet Kézlinye 74, 143 (1940) through 
C. A. 34, 7105 (1940). 


Rubber-like Matrial from 
Sulphite Waste 

Sulphite liquors were clarified with hy- 
drogen peroxide. After standing, this 
cleared liquor ‘yields as a precipitate (1.2%) 
a fairly dark transparent semi-solid resin, 


which on hydrolysis gives rise to an oil 
with an acid number of 175. The product 
is easily soluble in alcohol, but almost in- 
soluble in benzene. When dissolved in 
acetic anhydride the oil gave no rosin or 
resin reaction with sulphuric acid. On 
polymerization, the oil formed an elastic 
substance with properties of rubber. This 
can be cut with a knife, and swells but 
does not dissolve in benzene. Evald Pyhi- 
la. Finnish Timber J. 21, No. 23-4, 846 
(1939), through C. A. 34, No. 14, 4901 
(1940). 


Pulps Low in Pentosans 

The author made a preliminary study 
of the effects of varying the components 
NaOH, NaS, and NaeCOg in a sulphate 
liquor containing 3% Na, with a view to- 
wards showing the influence of such varia- 
tions on pentosan content and pulp yields 
in beechwood pulp. Cooking temperatures 
and time periods were kept constant. The 
maximum NaOH-Na used in the cooks was 








405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





COTTRELL PROCESS OF 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 
standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 
from GASES 


28 years of research development and operating experi- 
ence by the affiliated Cottrell Companies throughout 
the world is incorporated in the 
COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 
offered to meet the requirements of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


S59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















100%, and the minimum 65%. The maxi- 
mum NagS-Na was 35% and the minimum 
zero, and this same obtained for 
sodium carbonate. Results plotted in the 
form of triangular co-ordinate graphs show 
that pulps obtained with pure NaOH had 
the lowest content (correspond- 
ing to 8.7% furfural), while the highest 
pentosan content was obtained with a cook- 
ing liquor in which 70% of the Na was 
present as NaOH, 25% as NagCOs3 and 
5% as Na2S. However it was at this point 
that the maximum pulp yields (46.88%) 
were obtained, whereas pure NaOH gave 
only 33.46% yields. While Hagglund has 
shown that 17.5% aqueous NaOH can re- 
move practically all the pentosans from a 
sulphite pulp, this is not the case in sul- 
phate pulps {(Hagglund and Klingstedt, 
Cellulosechemie, 9,77 (1928) ]}. Beech wood 
sulphate pulps even after conversion into 
alpha-cellulose retain material yielding 
10.4-12.3% furfural. The present author 
shows that 6% NaOH removes more pen- 
tosans from beech sulphate pulp than does 
17.5% NaOH. Pulps having a furfural 
value of over 5% cannot be used in rayon 
manufacture or in the production of cellu- 
lose wadding. It was found that a beech 
sulphite pulp having a furfural value of 
about 4.5% presented no difficulties in sub- 
sequent conversion to viscose. In the pro- 
duction of cellulose wadding, Dérr [ (Zeit- 
schrift angew. Chem., 53,292 (1940)]} 
showed that a relationship exists between 
strength of dry cell wadding and its chemi- 
cal purity expressed in terms of “glucose 
value” (i.e, cellulose content). With ris- 
ing glucose values, up to 92%, the dry 
strength increases slowly. Thereafter it 
rises rapidly. Evidently the presence of non- 
cellulosic components which are largely 
pentosans in the case of beech and straw 
pulps is responsible for decrease in this 
strength. Furthermore pulps high in pen- 
tosan content lead to filtration difficulties 
in the viscose process. The impracticability 
of using high pentosan pulps may be ex- 
plained in a number of ways, including 
one based on purely morphological grounds. 
Sulphite cooks evidently attack the primary 
cell wall more drastically than do sulphate 
cooks, and possibly this explains why strong 
sulphate pulps are not suited to subsequent 
xanthogenation. This has recently been sup- 
ported by the unpublished work of Jayme 
& Chen. The author proposes another means 
of treating beechwood or other plant tis- 
sues high in pentosans with the object of 
materially decreasing this pentosan content 
thus making the pulp utilizable. He uses 
20-30% sulphuric acid at 70-80 deg. C. 
in a 2 hour hydrolysis preceding the actual 
sulphate digestion. In this way about 25% 
of the wood is removed and an appreciable 
amount of this is furfural-yielding material 
since under certain conditions, 9% of fur- 
fural was found in the hydrolyzates. Only 
about 6-7% of the other polysaccharides 
were removed. The acid-treated residue 
then still retains 10-11% pentosans. These 
are decreased further by judiciously regu- 
lated cooks carried out with 3% Na liquors 
in a series similar to the one outlined above. 
The pulps thus obtained under optimum 
conditions are quite comparable with hard- 
wood sulphite pulps. Such pretreated sul- 
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phate pulps gave 88.92% alpha-cellulose and 
this in turn had furfural values of 1.57- 
3.11% while those of untreated beechwood 
sulphate at this point showed over 10% 
furfural values. The alpha pulp yields 
without pre-hydrolysis based on dry wood 
were 34.6 to 36.2%. Those in which hy- 
drolysis had been resorted to were 25.8 
to 32.4%, this represented a luss of 4-10% 
of the so-called resistant cellulose. The 
higher yield figures are those obtained 
with lower acid concentrations in the pre- 
treatment. Since the lignin content of the 
pretreated sulphate pulps was only 0.2 to 
1.2%, bleaching presented no difficulties. 
The author believes that the following are 
probably the optimum conditions for chem- 
ical treatment of wood:—20% sulphuric 
acid at 70 or 80 deg. C. for 2 hours; a 
liquor ratio of 1:4.75 using a 3% Na 
liquor of which 80% is NaOH-Na, 5% 
is NagCOs-Na, and 15% is Nae2S-Na. 
When pretreatment was carried out at 70 
deg., the subsequent digestion should be 
at 170 deg. maximum. When acid pre- 
treatment was at 80 deg. the maximum 
temperature of the sulphate cook should 
be 160 deg. The total time of delignifica- 
tion is 5.5 hours, of which 1.5 hours is 
used to reach the maximum temperature 
and 1 hour to cool the cook. Pulps pre- 
pared in this manner were obtained in 
32.4-33.1% yield. They show furfural 
values below 5.1% and contain 91.5-92% 
alpha cellulose. These results have been 
checked repeatedly with control digestions 
made with non-acid treated beech wood. 
After bleaching (using a three-stage proc- 
ess) the pulps showed an alpha-cellulose 
of 91-2%, less than 5.2% furfural value, 
and 0.34% ash. Their degree of polymer- 
ization (Staudinger) was about 1100. They 
compare with beech sulphite pulps in fur- 
fural value, exceed them in yield, and are 
very similar to them in degree of white- 
ness. They can be xanthated smoothly 
givitig clear viscose solutions, which pre- 
sent no filtration difficulties. The author 
gives details also regarding recovery of 
furfural and sulphuric acid. Under the 
conditions outlined furfural is best re- 
moved from the hydrolyzates by superheated 
steam, when the acid concentrations are not 
greatly affected. A Sankey diagram indi- 
cates that of a 100 parts beech wood, 7.28 
parts of furfural are obtained. The calorific 
value from 46.43% of this wood may be 
utilized in the recovery of sodium com- 
pounds. Only 0.9% is lost in the bleach- 
ing process, and 34.57% is recovered as 
a sulphate pulp very high in alpha-cellu- 
lose, and low in pentosans. Straw and oat 
hulls lend themselves to similar treatment, 
and the method appears economically 
sound, especially for annual plants with 
high pentosan contents, which cannot be 
easily delignified by the sulphite process. 
The acid pretreatment thus insures a much 
more complete utilization of these plants 
than does the sulphite process or the sul- 
phate process alone. An installation for 
furfural production may be incorporated 
into a sulphate mill already in operation. 
The author is engaged in further experi- 
ments in which milder methods are being 
resorted to so that the losses in resistant 
cellulose can be cut down, during pentosan 
removal. Jayme. Papier-Fabr. 38, 277-85 
(1940). 
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STEEL PLATE WORK 
FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





DIGESTERS— Above: Four of ten 8 ft. diam. 
by 31 ft. 8 in. welded steel sulphate 
digesters for the Bogalusa, La., mill of the Gaylord 
Container Corp. All ten units were x-rayed and stress- 
relieved after fabrication. At the left is one of four 
sulphate digesters for the St. Joe Paper Co., at Port 
St. Joe, Fla., shown going into the stress-relieving fur- 
nace at our Birmingham, Ala., plant. 


Right: 
Two of 


six 10 ft. diam, by 22 ft. 
stress-relieved vertical cook- 
ers for the Rayonier sulphite 
mill at Fernandina, Fla. 


conn 


DIFFUSER 


view at the weg os! Cor- 





diffusers installed there. 





they sre'ot modern" welded construction, designed to meet specie paper 
They are of modern welded construction, designed to meet specific paper 

mill requirements. Whenever you are contemplating the installation of 
storage tanks or steel plate work of any kind, write our nearest office for estimat- 
—_ figures. We will be glad to submit quotations, without obligation, on the 


designs to meet your requirements, 
eecesvese 7 Builders Bidg. Boston............1562 Consolidated Gas 
Birmingham $ctisedows wer Nevth Fiftintk Les Angeles... ..... 655s 1459 Wm. en ne 
ee. SELLE TET Richmond Avenue New York............ 3850-165 Broadway Bldg. 
Philedelphis. . . . . .1653-1700 Win ee bn Peek, es see el? Miche Blag. 


Plants at Birmingham, Chicago and Greenville, Pa. 
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Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building. Washington, D. C. 


Filler for Jordan Engines 


Patent No. 2,212,082. Charles J. Stein- 
barger, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Simonds 
Worden White Company, Dayton, Ohio, a 
corporation of Ohio. Application August 1, 
1938, Serial No. 222,379. 12 Claims. (Cl. 
92—27). A filler for a Jordan engine com- 
prising an arcuate mass of hard material 
and a plurality of relatively short blades 
mounted in and projecting beyond the sur- 
face of said material and arranged in rows 
extending lengthwise of the axis of said 
arcuate mass, each blade of each row being 
arranged at an angle to and spaced from the 
adjacent blades of that row. 


Waterproof and Grease- 
proof Paper 


Patent No. 2,205,557. Harry C. Fisher 
and James F. Thompson, Cincinnati, and 
Walter E. Sooy, Middletown, Ohio, as- 
signors to The Gardner-Richardson Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, a corporation of 
Ohio. Application October 7, 1937, Serial 
No. 167,758. 7 Claims. (Cl. 91—68). 
A method of forming a substantially water- 
proof and greaseproof sheet of paper which 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 





comprises applying to the surface of a sheet 
of paper a lower surface coating layer in- 
cluding a water soluble adhesive from the 
group consisting of glue, casein, soy bean 
flour, and proteins derived from soy bean 
flour, and a plasticizing agent therefor 
adapted to maintain said coating in a flexi- 
ble condition, applying a hardening agent 
comprising formaldehyde to said lower coat- 
ing layer, thereafter forming a smooth uni- 


form film of a solution of cellulose ester 


material in an organic solvent, and trans- 
ferring such preformed smooth surface film 
of cellulose ester material onto said coated 
sheet of paper in homogeneously bonded 
and adhering relation thereto to provide 
a coated sheet having the upper coating layer 
uniformly and homogeneously distributed 
over and keyed into said lower coating layer 
so as to be jointly flexible therewith. 


Paper Making Machinery 
Patent No. 2,200,410. Joseph E. Bond, 
Middletown, Ohio. Application October 


19, 1938, Serial No. 235,727. 5 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—20). Pulp handling apparatus of 
the character described comprising a first 
chamber having inlet and outlet passages, 





a circulating tank for receiving material 
from the outlet passage and circulating the 
material to the inlet passage of said first 
chamber, a shaft rotatable in said cham- 
ber and provided with impact impeller 
blades having propulsive surfaces inclined 
to the plane of rotation to force the mate- 
rial handled in one direction along the shaft 
from the inlet to the outlet passage of 
said chamber, an auxiliary chamber having 
an inlet passage communicating with the 
outlet passage of said first chamber at a 
point ahead of the tank and having an out- 
let passage extending to the tank above the 
level of the material in the tank, and 
auxiliary impact impeller blades on said 
shaft having inclined propulsive surfaces 
for forcing material in an opposite direc- 
tion along the shaft to the outlet passage 
of the auxiliary chamber. 


Process of Producing 
Rotogravure Paper 
and the Like 

Patent No. 2,214,641. Peter J. Massey, 
River Forest, Ill., and Alfred T. Gardner, 
Appleton, and Albert F. Piepenburg, Com- 
bined Locks, Wis., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Combined Locks Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., a corporation of 
Wisconsin. Application July 17, 1937. 
Serial No. 154,140. 5 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
40). The herein described process of pro- 
ducing rotogravure printing paper on a 
paper-making machine comprising driers, 
and a calender having heated and unheated 
rolls which consist in forming a sheet, in- 
corporating a composition including a load- 
ing material and a starchy material in the 
sheet before it reaches the last drier, surface 
moistening both sides of the sheet as it 
leaves the driers, calendering both sides of 
the sheet with unheated rolls, subjecting 
both sides of the sheet to steam sprays and to 
hot calendering with heated rolls, and then 
again calendering the sheet with unheated 
rolls. 


Apparatus for the 


Preparation of Paper Stock 
and the Like 

Patent No. 2,218,449. Edwin Cowles, 
Hopewell, N. J., assignor to The Cowles 
Company, Princeton, N. J., a corporation of 
New Jersey. Application January 22, 1937, 
Serial No. 121,837. 9 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
23). In an apparatus of the class described, 
in combination, a casing, a flat screen in said 
casing, said casing having inlet and outlet 
openings on opposite sides of said screen, 
and an impeller rotatable within said casing 
in close proximity to said screen, the axis of 
said impeller being perpendicular to said 
screen said casing also having two outlet 
openings for unscreened material, one of 
said openings being located at the periphery 
of said casing beyond the outer edge of said 
screen, and the other of said openings being 
located near the axis of said impeller beyond 
the inside edge of said screen. 

In an apparatus of the class described, in 
combination, a casing, a flat screen in said 
casing, said casing having inlet and outlet 
openings on opposite sides of said screen, an 
impeller rotatable within said casing in close 
proximity to said screen, means mounted in 
said inlet opening and subdividing said in- 
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let opening into a plurality of smaller, open- 
ings, said means being rotatable with said 
impeller, and means cooperating with the 
edges of said openings to provide a shearing 
action to cut material entering said openings 
and to keep said openings clear. 


Stock Regulating Appara- 
tus for Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,203,925. Ernest Poirier, 
Waterville, Maine. Application May 12, 
1937, Serial No. 142,141. 4 Claims. (Cl. 
137—78). In an apparatus of the charac- 
ter described, the combination of a head 
box equipped with weirs dividing it into a 
stock supply compartment, an overflow com- 
partment, and a stock mixing compart- 
ment, a container having an inlet leading 
from said mixing compartment and also 
having an outlet for the discharge of stock 
from said container, a gate controlling the 
discharge of stock through said outlet, said 
inlet being constructed to offer a substan- 
tial degree of resistance to the flow of 
stock into the container whereby the head 
of stock in said container will vary with 
changes in the consistency of the stock, 
means for delivering diluting water into 
said mixing compartment, a float in said 
container, and connections under the con- 
trol of said float for causing changes in its 
level to adjust the volume of diluting water 
so delivered. . 


Water-Resistant Laminated 
Paper and Method of 
Manufacture 


Patent No. 2,200,839. Louis C. Fleck, 
Appleton, Wis., assignor to Paper Patents 
Company, Neenah, Wis., a corporation of 
Wisconsin. Application June 29, 1936, 
Serial No. 87,952. 6 Claims. (Cl. 154— 
40). A method of preparing laminated 
paper particularly adapted for use in the 
manufacture of embossed wall paper com- 
prising treating one side of a sheet of 
paper with an alkaline solution of a po- 
tentially water-resistant casein adhesive, 
treating one side of a second sheet of paper 
with a starch adhesive containing an agent 
adapted to sender said casein adhesive water- 
resistant, and pressing the freshly treated 
sides of said sheets together. 


Shaking Fourdrinier 
Mechanism 


Patent No. 2,217,373. Bernard A. Mal- 
kin, Lachine, Quebec, Canada, assignor to 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited, 
Lachine, Quebec, Canada. Application No- 
vember 17, 1936, Serial No. 111,283. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 92—45). A Fourdrinier paper 
making machine comprising table rolls pro- 
vided with front and rear stationary bearings 
in which the journals of each roll are slidably 
and rotatably mounted, a laterally movable 
bar arranged at one side of said machine, a 
plurality of links extending transversely of 
said bar so that the opposite ends of each link 
project beyond opposite sides of the bar, 
means pivotally connecting one end of each 
link to the adjacent side of said bar and 
means coupling the remaining end of each 
link to a journal of one of said rolls so that 
said journal is free to turn relative to said 
link and coupling means but is held against 
independent longitudinal movement. 





"LIGHTNIN" Port- 
able Mixers used 
for agitating coat- 
ing materials. 


"LIGHTNIN" Side 
Entering Mixers 
vary in size from 
Y% to 25 H. P. 


DEPENDABLE LOW COST 
MIXING 


“LIGHTNIN” Mixers are so widely used because they are economical in 


price, well designed and pro sized for their duty requirements. The 
save money because a SuerTININ Propeller Mixer properly installed, will 
move more gal.ons of liquid per horse-power than any other device. Ordinarily, 
a “LIGHTNIN” Mixer will do the same recirculating job that a pump 8 to 10 
times its size will do. 

In the paper mill, "LIGHTNIN" Portable Mixers are widely used for agitating 
and mixing, coating materials and colors, causticizing, dissolving chemicals, 
suspending calcium carbonate, etc. For large scale work, we recommend 
"LIGHTNIN" Side Entering Units. WE DO NOT RECOMMEND “LIGHTNIN” 
MIXERS FOR STOCK OF A CONSISTENCY HIGHER THAN 2 TO 21%. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


1035 GARSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1035 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
ee Catalog 8-45—Portable Mixers 
Catalog B-66—Side Entering Mixers 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—A new pamphlet on rocking volt- 
age regulators (Bulletin B-6137). This 
descriptive bulletin, well illustrated by 
photographs and wiring diagrams, 
shows how these regulators may be ap- 
plied to direct current problems in steel 
mills, paper mills, electro-plating, and 
chemical plants. 

Aluminum Ladder Co., Tarentum, 
Penn.—A new 44 page catalog, describ- 
ing the many types of aluminum ladders, 
has recently been published. In addition 
to the usual broad selection of ladders 
for fire fighting, industrial and commer- 
cial use, etc., this new publication in- 
cludes data on aluminum gangways, 
stages, scaffolding, conveyors, and other 
special ladders. Some of the special lad- 
ders listed are a portable entrance lad- 
der, a channel ladder, and a telescoping 
ladder. Also information is given con- 
cerning the strength and durability of 
aluminum ladders and gangways. 

Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers, Inc., New York 
—A very informative directory of asso- 
ciation members which is divided into 
three parts. Section 1, a directory of 
members arranged both alphabetically 
and geographically; section 2, one page 
statements from each member, descrip- 
tive of both himself and his organiza- 
tion’s qualification, scope, function, and 
activities; section 3, listing of the vari- 
ous types of services performed by the 
members and whether they are specifi- 
eally qualified or generally qualified. 

Bauer Brothers Co., Springfield, Ohio— 
This company has just issued a new bul- 
letin (No. 185) concerning its double 
disc pulper. Brief written material gives 
a description of the one large illustration 
and all of the specifications are given 
together with information on the various 
parts of the machine and how it is oper- 
ated. 

Burrell Technical Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—This pamphlet “The Burrell 
Technical Announcer” (No. 40-117) dis- 
cusses four main topics thoroughly; they 
are, the interchangeable ground glass 
joint, lubrication of stopcocks, new 
things for the laboratory, and three di- 
mensional microscopes. It is a well pre- 
sented piece of material that is written 
in a scientific style. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.—A de- 
tailed description of the Centrifugal Ma- 
chine in a 44-page publication giving a 
well-planned outline and discussion of 
the history of this machine together 
with an explanation of all of the differ- 
ent parts of the machine The colored 
illustrations are especially attractive 
and give the appearance of a well 
thought out plan of presentation. Other 
subjects are performance, mechanical 
efficiencies, charts, etc. 

Dominion Engineering Co., Montreal— 
An interesting poster type pamphlet dis- 
play of Dominion-Bantam custom made 
anti-friction bearings and an illustration 
of 15 different uses together with spe- 
cific information about where they were 
used, both the type of company and the 
machine that they were used in are 
given. Also specifications are listed to 
help identify the function of each. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.— 
The 18-page catalog lists over 300 prod- 
ucts produced by this company and pre- 
sents it in such a way as to be a help 
to anyone interested in chemicals. The 
various chemicals are divided into 
groups as industrial chemicals, organic 
solvents, pharmaceutical chemicals, 
fumigants, dyes, etc. 

B. ¥. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio—An inter- 
esting 12-page booklet about the cord 
conveyor belt, graphically illustrated 
both with pictures and charts. The book 
tells the story of the methods of manu- 
facturing conveyor belts in non-tech- 
nical language. Physical features of the 
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belt are taken up and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, while other subjects dealt with 
are increased cover adhesion, flexibility, 
mildew resistance, freedom from stretch, 
and engineering advantages. 

Henszey Co., Watertown, Wis.—An in- 
formative, pocket-size booklet on the 
subject of boiler water impurities and 
their control. Boiler water troubles are 
taken up under the headings of concen- 
tration, priming, dirty steam, scale, cor- 
rosion, and caustic embrittlement. Then 
there is a complete listing of boiler im- 
purities followed by a discussion of the 
different ways that can be used to 
analyse water and in the conclusion the 
book deals with control of boiler water. 


Leeds & N » Philadel- 
phia—A new publication (Catalog E-33A- 
503) gives a comprehensive listing of 
everything needed to check thermo- 
couple pyrometers. It describes and illus- 
trates portable equipment for plant tests 
under actual operating conditions to- 
gether with the apparatus necessary to 
standardize it. Recommendations are 
also given to assist users in picking the 
apparatus that is suitable for the job to 
be accomplished. 

Lithograph Technical Foundation, Inc., 
New York—A pamphlet giving a brief 
summary of all of the important devel- 
opments in the lithograph field for the 
past year together with an interesting 
discussion of how this industry has 
gained in importance in the last few 
years and a listing of the schools in 
which it is gaining in importance. 

Paint Engineers, Inc., Hawthorne, 
N. J.—An unusually interesting presen- 
tation of the protechnic systems in re- 
lation to paint systems, color standards, 
and maintenance specifications. The 64- 
page color and standards specification 
book is divided into 11 sections devoted 
to descriptive matter and color chips 
covering full requirements on industrial 
maintenance paints and protective coat- 
ings, involving priming, sealing, and 
field coats, as well as complete protec- 
tive systems. There are samples of the 
numerous different kinds of paint ac- 
cording to color, quality, and other spe- 
cial qualifications. The indexing and 
specifications are complete and thorough 
making it a fairly simple task to figure 
out the kind of qualities that one needs 
in a paint to take care of a specific job. 

Proportioneers, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
—An interesting type of informative 
catalog (No. 122) dealing with the vari- 
ous methods of boiler water condition- 
ing. The outstanding feature of this 
publication rests in its labeled diagrams 
together with a thorough descriptive an- 
alysis of chemical treating equipment. 
A listing of various types of companies 
and how they could best solve chemical 
treating problems gives the catalog a 
personal note. 

Chain and Block Corp., Read- 
ing, Pa.—Presents a question-and-answer 
type of catalog (Bulletin 1004). To 144 
questions they give diagrammed and 
written answers to all of the most com- 
mon hoisting problems that are en- 
countered both inside and outside of the 
factory. To make the publication com- 
plete a statistical chart is used to help 
those in need of a hoist to choose the 
correct one to fit the job that is to be 
accomplished. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—A 
24 page booklet entitled “How to Speed 
Up Production with Variable Speed Con- 
trol.” This publication cites 36 specific 
examples in all types of industrial plants 
in which speed control made possible 
production increases. It also includes 
illustration and description of the three 
Reeves speed control units, together with 
the many different designs and controls 
available. A comprehensive summary of 
all the problems dealt with in the book- 
let is an added feature. 


Befractory and Corp., New 
York City—An interesting bulletin (I-64) 
on mineral wool blanket insulation has 
been published recently. This bulletin 
presents various features of the com- 
pany’s “blanket insulation” including list 
prices per square foot, standard types 
and sizes and a table showing how to 
select the proper thickness of insulating 
blankets. 

Robins Con Belt Co., Passaic, 
N. J.—Two new publications have been 
issued by this company. Bulletin 109 
has to do with all of the equipment that 
Robins makes with a picture of each 
machine and a short paragraph describ- 
ing individual uses and importance. The 
second (Bulletin 107) deals with liquid 
screens, the functions, how they are con- 
structed, and the various styles. Also 
diagrammatically the dimensions and 
other features of the various styles are 
given. 

Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Penn.— 
Three new publications have been re- 
leased by this company in portfolio 
style to aid in filing. The first (Bulletin 
3650) is concerned with oil circuit break- 
ers used outdoors. The illustrations deal 
with the features and construction of 
the breakers and this information is 
elaborated by clearly written material. 
Also concise charts give all of the char- 
acteristics of the outdoor circuit break- 
ers. The second one (Catalog 3940) gives 
the same treatment to the subject of 
subway oil circuit breakers. The third 
(Catalog 4540) completely covers the 
subject of precision balances with a 
description of the machine, its applica- 
tion, the technique to be used, and acces- 
sories to the balance. A charting of the 
data and specifications is also a valuable 
bit of information found in this bulletin. 

Pred H. Schaub Co., Chi- 
cago—Two new publications, outstand- 
ing pieces of cataloging, are offered by 
this company. The first (Catalog 640-M) 
is entitled “A New Peak in Dependable 
Liquid Level Regulation” and discusses 
the latest developments in boiler water 
level control. Other topics dealt with are 
the explosion proof head, float switches, 
water cut off, quick hook up fittings, 
refrigeration, and flange type tank float 
switch. The other publication (Catalog 
640-S) is called “A Gateway to Boiler 
Room Efficiency” and takes up in detail 
all of the features of a boiler room with 
accompanying illustrations and diagrams 
together with comprehensive charts 
showing specifications and data concern- 
ing the different equipment. 

Towmotor Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Two 
very well-done broadsides graphically 
describe how Towmotor trucks will, as 
one heading states “take the load off 
your hands.” One of these pieces is 
devoted to a pictorial description of the 
LT-40, the company’s new, low-priced 
truck. Questions and answers bring out 
many points of interest that some may 
have wondered about but never had 
answered. The second folder tells how 
materials can be handled “Faster” and 
gives 6 reasons this company gives to 
support the claims it makes for its 
equipment. Both of these pieces of 
literature contain valuable data for any- 
one concerned with efficiency and econ- 
omy in materials handling. 


The Blue Book of Southern Progress 
(1940)—The 1940 edition of this annual 
publication has made its appearance. It 
is an informative volume of 90 pages 
covering industrial activity in the South. 
Among the important subjects treated 
in the work are: Manufacturing in the 
South, Textiles, Forest Resources of the 
South, Southern Agriculture, Mineral 
Production in the South,. Construction 
in the South, Electric Power in the 
South, Southern Banking, Area and Pop- 
ulation of the South, and State Officials 
and Important Commissions. Published 
by Manufacturers Record Publishing 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland, the book is 
priced at one dollar per copy. 
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PRECISION PRODUCTION 


in 
KNIFE GRINDING 
by 
COVEL-HANCHETT 


. .- This is not the title and author of a mythical 
story, but an announcement of a FACT. Accurate, 
high production on an OK Covel-Hanchett Knife 
Grinder pictured at the right. With either the cylin- 
der or straight wheel type. there is no table over- 
hang, no vibrations. Compactness, smooth revers- are precision tools, built for high produc- 
ing transmission, bevel grinding. wet grinding 


system, optional hydraulic table drive, automatic 
feeds adjustable as fine as 1/6 or .001"! These bulletin 34-11. There is no obligation. 


COVEL-HANCHETT COMPANY 
BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 














HARDY S$. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.LC. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C 


‘ AND PAPER MILLS 
ee ae **: | AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PUBLICATIONS FOR | || coset (iscr ese pte romans 
PAPERMAKERS Use This MODERN 


Pulp Bleaching The Johnson 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers... d Kotity Pristine Joint 


Spots and Specks in Paper 
Murray M. Rubin ad Milton L. Rubin 


Lessons in Paper Making—Part | 
Harry Williamson 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2.00... 50 
Harry mson MIDWEST 


ee ee ee Pe AUTOMATIC PRECISION BEATERS 
































B. M. Baxter 
Now available postpaid from 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. “ciicxco; ite al: MIDWEST-FULTON MACHINE CO. 


Vay 


uU 1444 / 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f. o. b. New York City 


are 
to 
11.00 to 11.25 


10.50 to 10.75 
9.50 to 9.75 


(aaine) balk 16.00 to 20.50 


~—. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
14.00 to 17.25 


Bi. «00. to J 
"Beco Mh AM to 


Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib....... OTH to .08 


(Air-dry ton) 
RAGS (Domestic) 

f. 0. b. New York City Soda (Dom.) del’d. mill— 
Open market. 


OLD RAGS 


ib. toM — a © Al - 
ray oo peas 43% - 

















Salt Cake— 
Dem, Sait: Guta) ton 16.00 to 17.00 
itn om). -20.00.to 


Soteik Grorks), owt. 


90 to 
oe va 
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